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Television  and  the  Crisis 

in  Education 

By  WILLIAM  ALLEN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  .  , 

Coordinator  of  Extension  Television 


University 

YOU  have  heard  the  claims  about 
television’s  great  educational  po¬ 
tential.  Perhaps  you  have  even 
made  some  of  them  yourself.  Perhaps 
you  have  felt  that  television  was  going 
to  revolutionize  education  and  bring  the 
world  into  every  classroom.  But,  now, 
as  you  look  at  the  results  of  two  years 
experience  in  educational  television, 
you’re  disappointed  by  what  you  see. 

True,  a  number  of  educational  TV 
stations  are  on  the  air,  and  several 
cities  are  channeling  programs  into  the 
schools  for  class  instruction.  A  Baxter 
may  give  a  momentous  Shakespeare 
course;  a  Horwich  may  captivate  mil¬ 
lions  of  youngsters;  here  and  there  you 
see  isolated  examples  of  masterful  teach¬ 
ing  and  communication.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  instructional  use  of  TV 
appears  not  to  have  lived  up  to  its 
promise.  Many  of  you  are  ready  to 
write  it  off  as  just  another  collapsed 
bubble.  You  remember  so  well  how 
educational  radio  fell  flat  on  its  face. 

But  don’t  be  too  hasty!  There’s  more 
going  on  than  meets  the  eye.  The  sen¬ 
sational  aspects  of  educational  TV  have 
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not  developed  in  just  the  way  that  we 
thought  they  would,  but  TV  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  an  instructional  materials  revolu¬ 
tion  that  may  burst  forth  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  If  you  can  read  the  signs,  you 
won’t  be  surprised  at  what  is  happen¬ 
ing.  Let’s  take  a  look  at  a  few  of 
these  portents  of  things  to  come. 

The  Coming  Crisis  in  Education. 
The  most  ominous  of  the  signs  is  the 
coming  crisis  in  education.  Or  should 
we  say,  the  present  crisis  in  education? 

Our  school  age  population  is  growing 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  school  building 
and  staffing  cannot  possibly  keep  up 
with  the  increase.  At  a  time  when  the 
demand  for  good  teaching  is  greater 
than  ever,  our  teachers’  colleges  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  graduate  trained  teachers  in  num¬ 
bers  great  enough  to  satisfy  the  need. 
And  it  appears  that  there  is  little  hope 
of  recruiting  into  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  enough  young  people  to  staff  our 
schools  adequately. 

This  presents  a  problem  that  hai 
been  with  us  now  for  a  number  of  years 
at  the  elementary  school  level,  but  it 
is  a  problem  that  has  never  been  solved. 
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Now,  as  the  demand  for  elementary 
teachers  continues,  and  the  demand  for 
high  school  and  college  teachers  grows, 
the  problem  is  going  to  be  so  sharpened 
that  greater  demands  w’ill  be  made  of 
educators  to  meet  the  crisis  in  a  realistic 
way.  To  date,  educators  have  been  able 
only  to  ask  for  more  money  for  higher 
salaries  and  more  classrooms.  This  is 
one  way  of  meeting  the  problem,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  way.  The  public  is  go¬ 
ing  to  demand  that  educators  re-evalu¬ 
ate  their  entire  educational  offering  and 
methods  of  teaching  in  order  to  discover 
the  most  economical  and  effective 
methods  of  teaching. 

These  are  not  simple  problems  to  be 
sure;  but  they  are  problems  that  need 
answering,  and  need  ans%vering  soon. 
Let’s  examine  how  television  and  other 
audio-visual  materials  may  play  a  role 
in  this  drama  of  American  education. 

The  Body  of  Research  on  Instruction¬ 
al  Techniques.  During  the  past  several 
decades,  and  particularly  since  the  last 
war,  research  in  the  production  and  use 
of  audio-visual  communication  materials 
has  produced  a  body  of  factual  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  effects  of  various  instruc¬ 
tional  techniques.  Such  research  is 
just  now'  beginning  to  be  applied.  These 
are  studies  that  show  how'  individuals 
learn  from  communication  materials, 
how  well  they  retain  what  they  learn, 
what  effects  these  communications  have 
upon  their  behavior,  and  how  this 
learning  compares  with  the  learning  of 
similar  subjects  communicated  by  other 
means  of  instruction. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  important  in¬ 
terpretation  of  this  research  is  Hoban 
and  van  Ormer’s  report.  Instructional 
Film  Research,  191 8-1950. ‘  This  am¬ 
bitious  book  analyzes  and  interprets  the 
more  than  tw'o  hundred  experimental 
and  survev  studies  made  on  instruction¬ 


al  motion  pictures.  It  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  instructional  hlms  can 
teach  at  least  as  well  as  conventional 
methods  of  instruction. 

Since  the  last  war  a  number  of  com¬ 
munication  research  programs  have 
been  organized,  particularly  by  the 
Armed  Services.  Obviously,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  possibility  that  him  and  television 
can  be  used  for  mass  training  of  military 
personnel  during  emergency  situations. 
Large  scale  research  programs  have  been 
established  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity^'  and  by  the  Air  Forces  at 
Chanute  Air  Force  Base'^  In  addition, 
the  Human  Resources  Research  Office 
of  the  Army^  and  the  Special  Devices 
Center  of  the  Navy®  are  carry'ing  on 
extensive  television  research  programs. 
At  Yale  University  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  is  supporting  a  program  of 
research  on  communication  and  per¬ 
suasion,**  and  the  State  of  Nebraska  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  four-year  study  on 
the  use  of  motion  pictures  in  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  high  school  curriculum.'^ 
There  is  no  space  in  this  brief  paper 
to  report  the  results  of  these  many 
studies,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  they 
are  producing  a  body  of  findings  that 
may  have  revolutionary  implications  for 
education.  In  a  recent  study  on  text 
materials  in  modern  education,  Wilbur 
Schramm  stated: 

Our  impatience  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  in  the  last  few  decades  by  new 
developments  which  have  shown  us 
possibilities  for  supplementing  or  im¬ 
proving  the  book  as  a  teaching  tool 
. Among  them  are  such  de¬ 
vices  as  the  teaching  film,  education¬ 
al  radio,  educational  television,  type¬ 
writer  composition  and  offset  print-^ 
ing;  such  experiments  as  those  of  the 
Armed  Forces  with  teaching  films. 
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charts,  and  models;  and  more  gener¬ 
ally,  the  progress  of  our  research  on 
learning  and  the  advance  in  our 
scientihc  study  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion.  These  have  challenged  us  to 
re-examine  the  technology  of  teach¬ 
ing  tools  as  nothing  else  has  chal¬ 
lenged  us  since  the  development  of 
the  printed  book  itself.® 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
research  in  education  by  television  has 
been  emphasized.  In  every  study  that 
has  come  to  my  attention,  instruction 
by  television  has  proven  to  be  at  least 
as  effective  as  by  conventional  methods 
of  teaching.  In  fact,  the  research  re¬ 
sults  with  this  medium  appear  to  paral¬ 
lel  the  earlier  results  w'ith  instructional 
film.  It  appears  that  instruction  by 
means  of  film  and  television  are,  in  the 
teaching  of  certain  kinds  of  subject 
matters,  as  good  or  better  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  than  the  usual  teacher  standing 
in  front  of  a  class  of  students.  It 
would  be  an  over-simplification  to  claim 
that  such  superiority  exists  in  all  teach¬ 
ing  situations  with  all  kinds  of  materials 
under  all  conditions  of  instruction. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  However,  that 
these  communication  materials  can  sub¬ 
stitute  for  certain  kinds  of  instruction 
has  certainly  been  demonstrated  in  the 
cases  that  have  been  studied.  It  is  our 
problem  to  apply  these  generalizations 
to  the  school  curriculum.  Let  us  turn 
now  to  this  problem. 

Effects  of  the  Instructional  Materials 
Evolution.  In  attempting  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  possible  applications  of  audio¬ 
visual  communication  instruction  to  the 
solution  of  the  crisis  in  education,  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  quote  a  recent 
statement  by  David  Dodds  Henry,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Illinois: 

To  meet  the  staggering  demands 
upon  the  teachers  of  tomorrow,  two 
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or  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
short,  the  film  must  be  used  as  a 
primary  aid  to  conserve  the  teacher. 
At  long  last,  we  are  beginning  to  do 
in  teaching  what  was  done  some  time 
ago  in  medicine,  where  the  doctor's 
hands  and  arms  have  been  extended 
by  use  of  the  worker  in  allied  profes¬ 
sions  . It’s  about  time  that 

in  the  classnram  we  relieve  the  teach¬ 
er  of  the  routine,  and  the  mechani¬ 
cal,  and  conserve  her  for  her  main 
task  in  personal  relations  with  the 
individual  child.  Much  group  in¬ 
struction  can  be  done  with  a  film  just 
as  well  as  by  the  teacher  at  the  front 
of  the  room,  leaving  the  teacher  to 
do  the  “follow-up”  and  the  real  teach¬ 
ing.  We  are  not  going  to  get  the  job 
done  in  the  future  unless  we  take 
this  approach,  and  let  the  film  pro¬ 
vide  the  mechanical  aids  for  class¬ 
room  chores  and  differentiated  ser¬ 
vice.® 

This  same  point  of  view  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  recent  article  by  Henry 
Chauncey,  president  of  tbe  Educational 
Testing  Service.**'  TTiese  are  strong 
words,  and  they  come  after  a  reasoned 
study  of  the  problems  and  techniques 
of  modern  education.  Thev  can’t  mere¬ 
ly  be  dismissed  by  cries  of  horror  that 
we  are  attempting  to  mechanize  educa¬ 
tion.  The  problem  lies  much  deeper 
than  that.  Given  the  fact  that  w’e  have 
more  to  teach,  to  more  students,  with 
fewer  teachers,  in  a  world  that  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  complex,  we  must 
discover  the  best  ways  of  doing  the  job 
of  education  with  the  resources,  know¬ 
ledges,  and  techniques  we  now  have  or 
may  later  develop.  If  this  necessitates 
our  critically  examining  and  perhaps 
giving  up  some  of  the  long-held  beliefs 
we  have  about  bow  things  should  be 
taught,  then  we  must  face  this  problem. 
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'  Naturally,  we’re  not  immediately  go¬ 
ing  to  serve  notice  on  all  teachers  that 
they  have  been  replaced  by  motion  pic¬ 
ture  projectures  and  television  sets. 
This  is  the  smokescreen  that  is  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  up  when  this  matter  of  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  audi-visual  materials  is 
suggested.  Unfortunately,  this  kind  of 
attack  misdirects  our  attention  toward 
the  wrong  problems.  If  we  let  our¬ 
selves  be  frightened  into  a  state  of  fear 
that  the  teacher  is  on  the  way  out,  we 
may  be  delaying  the  time  that  the  teach¬ 
er  is  really  emancipated. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  do 
several  things  in  our  schools  to  meet  the 
crisis  in  education  as  it  affects  the  use 
of  instructional  materials. 

1.  First,  we  must  anah'ze  our  in¬ 
structional  tools  (such  as  films,  televi¬ 
sion,  graphics,  models)  in  the  way  that 
Cronbach  and  his  associates  recently 
analyzed  the  textbooks. must  dis¬ 
cover  what  we  might  reasonably  expect 
the  use  of  these  various  materials  of  in¬ 
struction  to  accomplish,  with  what  h'pes 
of  subject  matter,  and  in  what  kinds  of 
learning  situations.  A  start  has  been 
made  on  this,  but  only  a  start. 

2.  Second,  we  must  analyze  our 
curriculum  and  discover  those  areas 
where  television  and  other  media  of  in¬ 
structional  communication  may  relieve 
the  teacher  for  more  important  educa¬ 
tional  work.  We  should  try  to  discover 
those  subjects,  concepts,  and  skills  that 
may  lend  themselves  to  a  more  mecha¬ 
nized  kind  of  instructional  presentation 
without  sacrifice  of  the  learning  objec¬ 
tives. 

3.  Third,  we  should  raise  some  seri¬ 
ous  questions  regarding  our  methods  of 
teaching  this  curriculum.  For  example, 
where  in  the  instructional  process 
should  a  student  receive  direct  instruc¬ 
tion  on  a  particular  piece  of  manipula¬ 


tive  equipment  (such  as  a  typewriter  or 
lathe),  and  where  should  this  practice 
be  preceded  by  instruction  perhaps  with 
repetitive  films?  What  value  is  con¬ 
ventional  laboratory'  experimentation  to 
the  beginning  chemistry  student;  or 
might  some  of  these  experiences  be  re¬ 
placed  by  properly  designed  films?  How 
might  the  effectiveness  of  these  audio¬ 
visual  materials  be  increased  by  use  of 
different  methods  of  presentation,  such 
as  the  use  of  the  student  as  the  present¬ 
er  and  evaluator  of  films  and  television 
programs  rather  than  the  usual  teacher- 
centered  method  of  audio-visual  utili¬ 
zation? 

4.  Fourth,  on  the  basis  of  this  re¬ 
search  with  the  communication  media 
and  the  analysis  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  methods  of  instruction,  better  teach¬ 
ing  tools  should  be  produced  for  in¬ 
struction  in  specific  learning  situations. 
This  will  call  for  an  educator-producer 
relationship  in  instructional  material 
production  that  does  not  exist  today. 
It  will  call  for  a  film  producer  who  is 
closer  to  the  model  of  the  responsible 
textbook  publisher  than  to  the  purveyor 
of  Hollywood  daydreams.  It  will  call 
for  the  kind  of  awarenesi  to  education¬ 
al  problems  that  Robert  Wagner  envi¬ 
sions  in  bis  “teaching  film  of  tomor- 

row.’’^2 

5.  Fifth,  the  role  of  the  teacher  must 
be  carefully  studied  and  re-assessed. 
Perhaps  this  will  call  for  a  teacher  who 
is  less  a  disciplinarian,  bookkeeper,  and 
short  order  cook,  and  more  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  worker,  comparable  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  doctor,  heading  a  team  of  workers 
whose  objective  it  is  to  do  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  job  of  education. 

This  is  no  panacea  to  be  sure.  There 
are  problems  involved  with  such  "me¬ 
chanization”  that  we  cannot  at  this  time 
forsee.  We  certainly  all  "“ar  a  “brave 
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new  world”  similar  to  Orwell’s  "1984," 
and  we  may  also  detect  in  this  proposal 
the  shadows  of  the  dictator-state  that 
would  mold  all  youth  to  one  pattern. 
We  also  ask  what  effects  “mass"  instruc¬ 
tion  in  large  classes  will  have  upon  the 
psychological  and  the  emotional  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  youth?  Will  this  neces¬ 
sarily  be  bad — or  good?  And  what  will 
this  do  to  the  teacher?  Will  the  teacher 
become  the  slave  of  mechanized  instruc¬ 
tion  or  will  these  new  devices  free  the 
teacher  to  do  the  creative  job  he  has 
always  wanted  to  do? 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  these  ques¬ 


tions  now.  It  is  probably  impossible 
for  anyone  to  forsee  the  future  at  this 
time.  However,  the  facts  of  a  mush¬ 
rooming  school  population,  a  growing 
body  of  subject  matter  to  teach,  a  de¬ 
creasing  supply  of  teachers  make  im¬ 
perative  the  need  to  do  something.  The 
development  of  a  number  of  mechanical 
techniques  and  knowledges  about  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  learning 
to  the  use  of  these  techniques  should 
encourage  us  to  look  calmly  and  objec¬ 
tively  at  these  problems  and  to  attempt 
to  discover  some  answers. 
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Audio-Visual  Materials  in 

Relation  to  the  Curriculum 

By  CLARENCE  FIELSTRA 
Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Education 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

That  “experience  is  the  best  teach-  als  of  learning,  there  are  good  practices 
er”  and  that  “we  learn  to  do  by  and  there  are  f>oor  practices.  A  bad 
doing”  are  truths  w’hich  most  of  example  will  first  be  described  in  this 
us  readily  accept.  We  must  realize,  article,  and  then  some  guiding  princi- 
however,  that  first-hand  experience  may  pies  for  the  curricular  use  of  audio- 
sometimes  be  an  overly  expensive  teach-  visual  materials  will  be  presented, 
er  and  that  then  vicarious  experience  A  horrible  example.  Not  very  long 
or  the  learning  through  the  experience  ago  I  visited  a  high  school  in  a  commu- 
of  others  may  be  more  feasible  and  de-  nity  of  approximately  15,000  people, 
sirable.  We  must  realize,  too,  that  what  One  of  the  classes  observ-ed  was  a  ninth 
we  “learn  by  doing”  is  maximum  in  grade  life  science  class.  The  teacher, 
amount  and  in  retention  when  the  “do-  a  young  man,  was  lecturing  to  the 
ing”  is  purposeful,  meaningful,  and  pupils  about  the  nervous  system;  and, 
satish’ing.  The  eflfective  use  of  audio-  apart  from  writing  a  few  key  words  on 
visual  materials  in  the  school  curricu-  the  blackboard,  he  used  no  audio-visual 
lum  must  be  based  on  these  sound  aids  to  learning.  There  was  no  dearth 
principles  of  learning.  of  such  materials  in  the  room;  in  fact, 

Whenever  feasible  and  economical,  bulletin  boards  on  three  sides  were 
actual  real-life  materials  should  be  used  cluttered  with  pictures,  diagrams,  and 
in  the  learning  activities  of  pupils,  charts  w'hich  had  been  borrowed  from 
Frequently  these  materials  —  animal,  the  library  file.  There  were  also  some 
plant,  and  mineral  —  can  be  brought  assorted  anatomical  models  on  two 
into  the  classroom;  often  they  must  be  tabler-  in  front  of  the  room.  Neither 
observed  or  used  in  a  setting  outside  of  on  tbe  bulletin  boards  nor  on  the  tables 
tbe  school  building.  'When  it  is  not  w'ere  the  materials  aesthetically  or  psy- 
possible  or  desirable  to  use  real-life  ma-  chologically  arranged.  They  w’ere  a 
terials  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  conglomeration  which,  it  was  supposed, 
classroom  to  achieve  certain  goals  of  would  provide  a  good  environment  for 
education,  the  good  teacher  attempts  to  learning.  Not  one  of  the  materials  had 
provide  a  learning  en\ironment  in  been  produced  by  the  pupils  themselves, 
which  there  are  used  audio  visual  ma-  The  teacher’s  lecture  had  been  going 
terials  which  come  as  close  to  reality’  as  on  for  almost  fifteen  minutes  when 
possible.  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  The 

In  the  curricular  use  of  the  either  lecture  stopped;  the  door  was  opened; 
“real”  or  "sy’mbolic”  audio-visual  materi-  and  in  walked  an  older  pupil  with  a 
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motion  picture  projector  mounted  on  a 
rolling  table.  “I’ve  got  a  picture  for 
you,”  he  happily  announced,  and  he 
was  immediately  given  permission  to  set 
it  up  and  get  it  going.  Although  the 
class  was  studying  the  nervous  system, 
the  motion  picture  was  one  dealing  with 
the  circulatory  system.  As  soon  as  the 
Venetian  blinds  were  pulled  and  the 
chart  in  front  of  the  room  had  been 
turned  over  to  serve  as  a  screen,  the 
projectionist  was  ready  to  roll  the  him. 

After  watching  the  film  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  teacher  looked  at  his 
watch  and  left  the  room,  not  to  return 
until  very  shortly  before  the  student 
projectionist  had  finished  showing  the 
picture.  The  teacher’s  timing  of  his 
absence  had  been  well  night  perfect. 

I  learned  from  him  later  that  since  he 
had  seen  the  film  before  and  since  he 
knew  how  long  it  would  run  and  since 
somebody  else  was  handling  the  projec¬ 
tion,  he  thought  he  would  ta’  >?  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  opportunity  for  a  “break.” 

By  the  time  the  film  was  returned  to 
the  can  and  the  unexpected  audio-visual 
equipment  and  materials  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  room,  it  was  time  for 
the  teacher  to  make,  quite  hastily,  the 
assignment  of  reading  to  be  done  by 
the  pupils  before  the  class  met  on  the 
following  day.  Thus  came  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  a  period  which  is  probably  not 
as  unusual  as  it  should  be. 

What  uas  wrong.  On  the  basis  of 
my  observation  of  this  science  class  and 
a  subsequent  conversation  with  the 
teacher,  I  concluded  that  the  following 
were  among  the  most  serious  violations 
of  good  practice  in  the  situation  des¬ 
cribed  : 

1.  The  teacher  relied  too  heavily  on 
oral  communication  in  his  lecture 
and  failed  to  make  sufficient  use 


of  audio-visual  materials  which 
would  have  helped  the  pupils  to 
proceed  from  the  “more  concrete” 
to  the  “more  abstract”  ideas  he 
was  talking  about. 

2.  The  bulletin  boards  and  tables 
were  filled  with  visual  materials 
which  dealt  with  too  many  differ¬ 
ent  topics,  many  of  which  were 
only  indirectly  related  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  studied.  Both  atten¬ 
tion  and  learning  were  thus  dif¬ 
fused  and  out  of  specific  focus. 
The  use  of  fewer  .  materials,  all 
concentrated  on  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  would  have  been  much  more 
productive  of  learning. 

3.  The  pupils  had  had  no  part  either 
in  the  selection  or  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  of  the  learning  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  the  room.  As  a 
result,  they  missed  an  opportunity 
to  create,  to  share,  and  to  learn 
through  such  activity. 

4.  The  purpose  for  using  the  motion 
picture  film  had  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  was  not  made  clear 
prior  to  or  during  its  showing. 
The  arrival  of  the  film  was  unex¬ 
pected,  unannounced,  and  poorly 
timed  in  relation  to  the  topic  be¬ 
ing  studied. 

5.  The  film  was  used  to  do  a  teach¬ 
ing  job  by  itself  rather  than  as 
a  tool  or  aid  to  instruction. 

6.  The  room  was  inadequately 
equipped  for  darkening  and  made 
the  use  of  projected  material  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  almost  a  waste  of 
effort. 

7.  The  teacher  had  had  the  film 
"assigned”  to  him  by  an  adminis¬ 
trator  who  had  apparently  not 
consulted  him  regarding  its  desir¬ 
ability  or  regarding  the  availabil- 
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ity  of  other  learning  materials 
related  to  the  units  of  study  in 
the  science  course. 

8.  In  leaving  the  room  during  the 
showing  of  the  film,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  had  lost  any  opjwrtunit}'  to 
make  the  best  of  the  awkward 
learning  situation  thrust  upon 
him. 

9.  No  evaluation  of  the  learnings 
gained  from  the  viewing  of  the 
film  was  made  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  showing.  In  fact,  no  dis¬ 
cussion  at  all  was  had  about  the 
experience. 

10.  Avenues  for  impronng  the  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  in  this 
classroom  and  in  others  of  the 
school  had  not  been  developed. 
At  any  rate,  no  teachers  or  curri¬ 
culum  consultants  were  working 
in  committees  to  deal  with  this 
matter. 

Some  guides  to  good  practice.  The 
"horrible  example”  described  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs,  and  the  many  other 
horrible  examples  of  bad  practice  in  the 
use  of  audio-visual  materials  which  are 
frequently  observed  on  any  grade  level, 
would  be  prevented  or  reduced  in  seri¬ 
ousness  if  the  following  guides  to  good 
practice  were  used: 

1.  The  purpose  for  using  materials 
must  he  clear.  Whatever  the  curricu¬ 
lar  purpose  in  using  audio-visual  mate¬ 
rials  is,  it  must  be  sharp  and  clear.  If 
there  is  no  purpose  or  a  fuzzy  purpose, 
the  results  will  be  nil  or  confused.  The 
time  spent  by  the  teacher  in  getting 
pupils  ready  to  use  the  materials  pur¬ 
posefully  is  time  well  spent.  If  such 
time  is  “saved,”  the  pupils  will  learn 
much  less.  “Why  are  we  using  these 
materials?"  “What  can  we  learn  from 
them?”  “How  can  we  use  what  we 
learn?”  These  questions  should  be 


aroused  in  the  minds  of  all  pupils,  and 
—  what’s  more  —  the  questions  should 
be  satisfactorily  answered  for  and  with 
them  before  the  experience  with  the 
materials  is  well  under  way  and  surely 
before  it  is  completed. 

Of  course,  the  purpose  for  using 
audio-visual  materials  will  vary  from 
class  to  class  and  from  one  point  in  a 
learning  unit  to  another.  At  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  a  unit,  the  materials  might  be 
used  to  motivate  pupil  interest  and  to 
present  an  overview  of  the  work  to  be 
done;  during  the  developmental  phase 
of  a  unit,  the  materials  might  be  used 
to  help  pupils  acquire  the  understand¬ 
ings,  skills,  and  attitudes  which  have 
been  established  as  goals  of  the  unit; 
and  at  the  culmination  of  the  unit,  the 
materials  might  be  used  to  present  a  re¬ 
view  of  learnings,  to  test  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment,  or  to  show  relationship  of  the 
unit  just  being  completed  to  other  learn¬ 
ing  units  and  to  life  outside  of  school. 
Any  of  these  uses  of  materials,  how¬ 
ever,  might  occur  at  any  point  in  the 
unit,  depending  on  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  For  example, 
the  use  of  audio-visual  materials  for 
purposes  of  evaluation  would  desirably 
be  used  on  a  continuous  basis  through¬ 
out  the  entire  unit,  rather  than  during 
only  one  phase  of  it. 

2.  The  meaning  of  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  must  he  assured.  Just  as  text¬ 
books  used  by  pupils  should  be  within 
their  vocabulary  potential,  so  should  all 
other  learning  materials  used  by  them 
be  within  their  grasp  of  comprehension 
and  understanding.  No  matter  how 
“good”  audio-visual  materials  may  theo¬ 
retically  be,  they  are  practically  worth¬ 
less  if  their  meaning  is  not  clear  to  the 
pupils  who  are  given  an  “experience” 
with  them. 

There  are  several  implications  of  this 
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Statement.  One  of  them  is  that  since 
pupils  vary  greatly  in  their  abilities  and 
backgrounds,  audio-visual  materials 
used  for  any  class  must  also  be  varied. 
The  variation  should  be  not  only  in 
levels  of  difficulty  but  in  types  of  ma¬ 
terials  used.  Through  study  and  diag¬ 
nosis  of  his  pupils,  the  teacher  must 
discover  what  kinds  of  materials  are 
meaningful  to  each  of  them.  It  can¬ 
not  be  assumed  that  what  is  easily  un¬ 
derstood  by  one  pupil  is  understood  at 
all  by  another. 

A  second  implication,  almost  the 
converse,  is  that  too  much  of  any  one 
kind  of  audio-visual  material  or  too 
many  of  any  and  all  kinds  used  at  one 
time  may  prove  confusing.  Simplicity 
and  concentration  in  the  organization 
and  presentation  of  audio-visual  mate¬ 
rials  are  conducive  to  getting  attention 
and  assuring  the  development  of  under¬ 
standing.  An  example  of  a  concentrat¬ 
ed  approach  to  the  use  of  these  learning 
materials  is  the  "kit”  approach.  A  kit 
of  materials  may  consist  of  a  motion 
picture,  a  film  strip,  2"  by  2"  slides, 
flat  pictures  for  the  bulletin  board,  and 
a  teacher’s  guide.  Each  of  the  materi¬ 
als  in  the  kit  is  related  to  the  same 
topic;  in  fact,  the  him  strip  and  slides 
are  "excerpted”  from  the  motion  picture 
and  are  used  to  focus  attention  on  such 
details  as  should  be  made  especially 
meaningful.  This  concentrated  ap¬ 
proach  mav,  of  course,  be  further  ac¬ 
centuated  bv  the  closelv  related  use  of 
the  blackboard,  models,  sound  tran¬ 
scriptions,  radio,  television,  and  field 
trips. 

A  third  implication  is  that  no  matter 
how  good  the  audio-visual  materials  are, 
thev  are  insufficient  in  themselves  to  do 
the  teaching  job.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  teacher  to  use  the  materials  as  tools 
of  instruction  rather  than  as  instructors. 


The  teacher  must  arouse  curiosity  and 
inspire  the  desire  to  learn  through  the 
use  of  the  materials;  he  must  raise 
thought-provoking  questions;  he  must 
involve  pupils  in  the  process  of  inter¬ 
preting  their  experiences  with  the  ma¬ 
terials;  and  he  must  assure  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  meaningful  principles  and 
sound  generalizations  based  on  them. 

A  fourth  imphcation  is  that  audio¬ 
visual  materials,  in  order  to  help  de¬ 
velop  genuine  understandings,  must  be 
used  continuously  —  in  varying  ways 
and  to  varying  extents  —  throughout 
an  entire  unit  of  learning.  A  "one-shot 
treatment”  is  not  enough. 

3.  Experiences  with  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  must  be  satisfying  to  the  pupils. 
If  purposes  for  using  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  are  clear  and  if  meanings  based 
on  their  use  are  assured,  it  is  quite  like¬ 
ly  that  pupils  will  gain  satisfaction  from 
their  experiences  with  the  materials.  It 
is  very’  important,  however,  to  reinforce 
and  sharpen  the  satisfactions  through 
following  good  practices. 

Since  all  human  beings  tend  to  enjoy 
most  and  remember  longest  the  experi¬ 
ences  in  which  they  have  participated 
and  in  which  they  have  gained  favor¬ 
able  attention,  it  is  good  practice  in  the 
use  of  learning  materials  to  "involve” 
the  pupils  extensively.  Thev  should  be 
involved  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
selection,  creation,  discussion,  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  materials.  This  involve¬ 
ment  must  be  friendlv,- democratic,  and 
successful,  and  should  result  in  much 
oral  communication.  It  is  probably  not 
an  over-statement  to  assert  that  any  use 
of  audio-visual  materials  which  does  not 
stimulate,  encourage,  and  permit  oral 
response  from  pupils  is  not  worthy  of 
continuation  in  the  curriculum.  Every 
child  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  his  particular  contribution  to 
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the  members  of  the  class  and  thus  en¬ 
rich  their  learnings  while  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  is  heightened  through  having 
his  emotional  needs  —  for  response,  for 
belongingness,  for  adventure,  and  for 
service  —  nurtured. 

Since  two  of  the  pupil’s  basic  needs 
are  for  adventure  and  for  creative  ex¬ 
pression,  audio-visual  materials  should 
be  used  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such 
an  environment  as  to  contribute  to  the 
fulfillment  of  these  needs.  The  making 
of  education  a  series  of  experiences 
which  are  fun,  adventuresome,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  of  creative  reaction  as  well  as 
of  the  development  of  new  understand¬ 
ings,  skills,  and  appreciations,  should  be 
the  goal  of  every  teacher;  and  the  use 
of  audio-^isual  materials  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  make  the  goal  attainable.  A 
caution  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in 
connection  with  this  point  is  that  for 
curriculum  purposes  audio-visual  mate¬ 
rials  are  to  be  used  as  tools  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  not  as  means  of  entertainment. 
The  provision  of  “funny”  materials  and 
“thrilling  adventures”  is  not  the  func¬ 
tion  of  instruction;  the  provision  of 
materials  and  activities  which  make 
education  a  process  that  satisfies  emo¬ 
tional  needs  is  a  function  of  instruction. 

Not  only  a  good  emotional  environ¬ 
ment  but  also  a  good  physical  environ¬ 
ment  is  needed  to  make  experiences 
with  audio-visual  materials  satisfying  to 
pupils.  It  is  necessarx’,  for  example, 
that  pupils  be  comfortably  able  to  see 
and  hear  and  manipulate  learning  ma¬ 
terials  which  were  designed  to  be  used 
in  such  manner.  If  a  room  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  darkened  to  permit  clear  projec¬ 
tion,  if  the  volume  of  the  speaker  for 
any  audio  equipment  is  too  loud  or  too 
soft  to  he  understood,  if  the  pictures 
on  the  bulletin  board  are  too  small  or 
too  faded  to  he  clearly  seen,  if  hand¬ 


writing  on  the  blackboard  is  illegible, 
and  if  manipulative  equipment  is  too 
old  or  too  delicate  to  work,  frustrations 
will  result  and  dissatisfactions  will  both 
interfere  with  immediate  learnings  and 
help  create  a  mind-set  against  subse¬ 
quent  experiences  with  similar  materi¬ 
als. 

4.  Adequate  materials  and  facilities 
for  using  them  must  be  provided.  No 
matter  how  competent  a  teacher  may  be 
and  no  matter  how  sound  his  philosophy 
concerning  the  use  of  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  may  be,  he  cannot  do  a  good 
job  without  having  learning  materials 
readily  available  and  without  having 
facilities  for  using  them.  In  addition 
to  very  frequently  used  materials  which 
are  permanently  housed  in  the  class¬ 
room  there  should  be  numerous  materi¬ 
als  of  a  wide  variety  which  are  available 
from  a  central  audio-visual  library.  In 
a  large  school  district  there  may  be  al¬ 
most  complete  reliance  on  these  local 
resources,  supplemented  by  occasional 
rentals;  but  in  most  school  districts  en¬ 
rolling  fewer  than  ten  thousand  pupils, 
local  audio-visual  centers  are  quite  in¬ 
adequate  for  curricular  purposes.  For 
such  school  systems  inter-district  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  purchase,  distribution, 
and  storage  of  additional  materials  is 
essential.  The  county  schools  office  has 
been  found  in  California  to  be  a  very 
effective  center  for  carrx’ing  on  this  kind 
of  program. 

The  learning  materials  which  are 
available  to  teachers  from  the  local 
school  center  or  from  the  county 
school’s  audio-visual  librarx’  should  be 
listed  in  a  catalog,  which  should  indi¬ 
cate  the  nature  of  each  item,  the  grade 
level  on  which  it  would  be  most  useful, 
and  other  guides  to  the  teacher.  Forms 
for  ordering  the  materials  should  he 
given  to  teachers,  and  delivery  of  the 
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items  ordered  should  be  in  time  for  use 
at  the  “psychological  moment”  in  the 
unit  of  instruction.  If  distribution  of 
learning  materials  is  from  a  county 
schools  office  or  similar  central  agency, 
the  delivery  and  pick-up  service  should 
be  at  least  as  frequent  as  once  a  week, 
to  assure  extensive  and  effective  usage. 

Many  of  the  materials  which  the 
teacher  uses  should  be  produced  by  the 
pupils  with  his  help.  Some  slides, 
models,  charts,  graphs,  time  lines, 
maps,  flannel  board  arrangements,  and 
other  such  items  are  of  greatest  educa¬ 
tional  value  when  their  production  is 
a  part  of  the  on-going  activity'.  It  is 
necessary',  therefore,  that  every  teacher 
be  skilled  in  the  production  of  simple 
learning  aids  and  that  he  be  able  to 
instruct  pupils  in  their  construction. 

Availability  of  materials,  even  excel¬ 
lent  materials,  isn’t  of  much  use  to  a 
teacher  if  his  room  lacks  facilities  for 
displaying  them.  Enough  blackboard 
and  bulletin  board  space,  good  darken¬ 
ing  and  ventilation  provisions,  conven¬ 
ient  electrical  outlets,  and  sufficient 
storage  and  display  cupboards  and 
tables  are  needed,  along  with  good 
learning  materials  and  equipment  to 
project  or  otherwise  use  them,  if  the 
audio-visual  contribution  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  is  to  be  fully  realized. 

5.  Avenues  for  the  improvement  of 
the  audio-visual  program  should  he  pro¬ 
vided.  Continuous  improvement  should 
characterize  any  curricular  function, 
and  this  is  certainly  true  about  the  use 
of  audio-visual  materials.  Such  im¬ 
provement  is  most  likely  when  it  is  a 
matter  of  teamwork.  The  key  member 
of  the  team  must  be  the  teacher,  who 
makes  the  curriculum  live  through  the 
experiences  of  his  pupils.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team,  all  with  important 
roles  to  play,  are  the  administrator,  the 
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supervisor  or  curriculum  consultant,  the 
audio-visual  representative,  and  other 
colleagues. 

It  is  the  responsibihty  of  the  teacher 
to  know  his  pupils,  his  curricular  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  his  audio-visual  needs. 
To  clarify  each  of  these  further  requires 
the  assistance  of  the  school  supervisor 
or  curriculum  consultant  and  of  other 
teachers  having  similar  objectives  and 
needs.  The  team  member  who  gives 
technical  advice  and  who  attempts  to 
.make  readily  available  the  learning  ma¬ 
terials  which  the  teachers  need  is  the 
audio-visual  representative.  In  larger 
school  systems  each  building  should 
have  a  faculty  member  who  is  given 
enough  free  time  from  teaching  to  coor¬ 
dinate  the  audio-visual  program  of  his 
particular  school.  He  must  play  an 
intermediate  role  between  the  central 
audio-visual  service  center  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  local  school.  (In  smaller 
school  systems  the  audio-visual  coordi¬ 
nation  service  may  come  from  an  out¬ 
side  center.)  The  obtaining,  storing, 
servicing,  cataloging,  and  distributing 
of  materials  are  among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  functions  of  this  person.  He 
should  be  looked  upon  primarily  as  a 
technical  atlviser  and  as  an  implement- 
er  of  audio-v'isual  needs  rather  than  as 
a  curricular  specialist;  the  latter  com¬ 
petency  should  be  found  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  consultant  or  supervisor.  It  is 
the  responsibility'  of  the  administrator 
to  see  that  each  of  these  educators  has 
an  opportunity  to  w'ork  as  a  team  and 
that  the  suggestions  coming  from  the 
team  be  used  as  guides  to  his  decisions 
which  bear  on  the  provision  and  use  of 
audio-visual  materials  and  facilities. 

■Although  the  achievement  of  many 
audio-visual  education  goals  can  be 
realized  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  small  team  of  individual  teacher. 
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curriculum  consultant,  audio-visual  rep¬ 
resentative,  and  administrator,  the 
larger  and  long-term  goals  need  the 
attention  and  combined  efforts  of  com¬ 
mittees  consisting  of  these  personnel 
and  of  several  other  teachers;  pupils 
and  lajmen,  as  well  as  outside  consul¬ 
tants  who  also  might  serve  on  the  latter 
team. 

Since  two  mature  heads  are  better 
than  one  and  since  cooperative  leader¬ 
ship  is  better  than  reliance  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  but  one  man,  the  following 
functions  are  among  those  which  are 
better  accomphshed  through  committee 
effort  than  through  the  effort  of  any 
one  member  of  the  school  system: 

1.  Surveying  and  evaluating  the 
total  audio-visual  program  in  op¬ 
eration. 

2.  Suggesting  improvements  in  the 
programs,  both  for  the  immediate 
future  and  on  a  long-term  basis. 

3.  Acquainting  new  teachers  with 
audio-visual  materials,  facihties, 
policies,  and  practices.  (Actual 
in-service  education  in  th.e  handl¬ 
ing  of  equipment  is  the  specific 
responsibility  of  the  audio-visual 
specialist,  but  the  sharing  of 
ideas  and  experiences  with  other 
teachers  and  the  curriculum  con¬ 


sultant  is  also  an  essential  part  of 
successful  orientation.) 

4.  Previewing,  evaluating,  and  se¬ 
lecting  new  audio-visual  materials. 

5.  Planning  ways  and  means  of 
inter-class,  inter-departmental, 
and  inter-school  cooperation,  in 
the  using  and  sharing  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials. 

6.  Exploring  and  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  use  of  community 
resources. 

7.  Contributing  suggestions  to  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  architects  re¬ 
garding  audio-visual  needs  in  the 
construction  of  new  buildings  and 
in  the  remodeling  of  old  ones. 

8.  Preparing  guides,  handbooks,  and 
other  aids  to  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  and  equipment 
and  to  the  use  of  community  re¬ 
sources. 

If  this  kind  of  team-work  approach 
is  carried  on  in  thoroughly  democratic 
fashion  and  if  the  guides  to  good  prac¬ 
tice  stated  in  this  article  are  carefully 
followed,  the  elimination  of  "horrible 
examples”  and  the  development  of  a 
program  of  using  audio-visual  materials 
in  effective  relationship  to  the  curricu¬ 
lum  will  be  attainable  objectives. 


How  Special  Is  Audio-Visual? 

By  PAUL  C.  REED 

Director,  Department  of  Instructional  Materials 
Rochester,  iS'eiv  York,  Public  Schools 


T\VLNTi-FIVE  years  ago  a  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
was  a  comparatively  rare  animal 
in  the  jungle  hierarchy  of  educational 
supervision.  It  is  not  so  today.  To¬ 
day,  not  only  does  every  alert  and  for- 
w'ard  looking  school  system  have  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  charge  of  its  audio-visual  pro¬ 
gram,  but  most  individual  schools  of 
any  size  have  a  teacher  designated  as 
a-v  coordinator.  It  would  appear  that 
the  function  and  position  of  the  a-v 
specialist  is  clear  and  fixed  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  in  today’s  school  organi¬ 
zation.  But  there  are  signs  of  change, 
disturbing  to  some,  that  indicate  that 
audio-visual  is  not  really  as  special  as 
it  has  been  thought  to  be. 

There  are  school  systems  where  there 
has  existed  a  high  degree  of  audio¬ 
visual  si^ecialization  in  which  there  is 
now  emerging  a  broader  concept  of 
organization.  Audio-visual  materials 
are  being  considered  side  by  side  with 
printed  materials,  and  both  become  the 
concern  of  an  expanded  department  of 
instructional  materials. 

Take  the  Rochester  School  System, 
for  example.  (I  cite  this  because  I 
know  it  best  and  not  for  other  reasons.) 
Audio-visual  became  a  specialty  in  the 
Rochester  school  organization  in  the 
early  thirties.  The  necessity  for  this 
came  about  in  1929  following  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  substantial  number  of  1 6mm 
classroom  motion  pictures  and  the  pro¬ 
jectors  and  screens  with  which  to  show 
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them.  Other  visual  and  audio  materials 
and  equipment  had  been  used  in  the 
classrooms  for  many  years,  —  museum 
materials,  lantern  slides,  phonograph 
records,  —  but  the  motion  picture  was 
something  new  and  different,  something 
special.  There  was  need  now  for  a  spe¬ 
cialist.  He  was  not  one  who  knew  all 
the  answers,  but  his  responsibility  was 
to  concentrate  his  attentions  on  helping 
teachers  find  the  answers  to  many  new 
questions  and  problems.  How  do  you 
run  the  projectors?  What  do  you  do 
when  they  don’t  run?  How  do  you 
store  and  maintain  the  film?  How  do 
you  find  money  with  which  to  buy  more 
films  —  with  the  depression  upon  us? 
How  do  you  teach  with  a  film?  How 
are  films  different  from  the  lantern 
slides  we’ve  been  using?  Is  one  better 
than  the  other?  Before  we  had  hardly 
begun  to  find  answers  for  questions  like 
these,  manv  similar  and  related  ques¬ 
tions  were  being  asked  about  the  use  of 
radio  programs  in  the  classroom.  Ro¬ 
chester  had  started  a  "School  of  the 
Air’’  over  local  commercial  stations,*and 
this  too  was  a  new  and  different  wav  of 
teaching  —  another  specialty.  For¬ 
tunately,  right  from  the  beginning,  the 
visual  and  radio  specialties  were  joined 
and  a  Department  of  Visual  and  Radio 
Education  was  set  up  with  these  two 
teaching  media  as  its  specialized  con¬ 
cern. 

The  audio-visual  program  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  schools  developed  and  expanded 
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during  the  following  tw’enty  years. 
Many  of  the  problems  were  solved  and 
reasonably  well;  others  persisted;  and 
new  problems  arose,  possibly  even  as 
a  result  of  the  specialized  approach  to 
the  solution  of  audio-visual  problems. 
There  always  have  been  budget  prob¬ 
lems,  —  chiefly  a  lack  of  funds,  —  for 
who  ever  has  heard  of  a  school  system 
with  sufficient  funds  for  its  audio-visual 
program!  But  there  were  funds  enough 
to  keep  the  program  moving  forward,  — 
slowly  but  surely.  The  problems  of 
selecting  and  distributing  audio-visual 
materials  and  acquiring  and  maintain¬ 
ing  equipment  were  met  through  rou- 
tinized  procedures.  The  local  School 
of  the  Air  matured  into  the  “world’s 
largest  educational  network,”  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  FM  School  of  the  Air.  Regu¬ 
lar  and  systematic  use  of  radio  programs 
and  audio-\isual  materials  in  classroom 
teaching  became  normal  operating  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  majority'  of  teachers 
teaching  in  Rochester  schools. 

But  during  all  of  this  development, 
and  even  though  there  was  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  use  of  audio  and  visual 
materials  by  teachers,  from  an  adminis¬ 
trative  and  supervisory  point  of  view, 
visual  and  radio  education  was  some¬ 
thing  special  and  apart,  isolated,  and 
not  a  thoroughly  integrated  part  of  the 
total  educational  program.  Audio-visual 
materials  were  selected  separatelv  from 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  ma¬ 
terials.  Responsibilities  were  divided. 
There  tended  to  be  competition  for 
funds  for  materials.  Directors  of  other 
instructional  departments,  and  others 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  in¬ 
struction  tended  to  continue  to  rcqard 
audio-visual  as  something  special  and 
not  their  immediate  concern. 

The  teachers  in  the  classrooms,  how¬ 
ever,  who  were  making  most  successful 


use  of  audio-visual  materials  were  those 
who  recognized  the  obvious:  namely, 
that  good  instruction  was  not  a  matter 
of  printed  materials  versus  non-printed 
materials.  The  obvious  answer  was  the 
skillful  selection  and  efficient  use  of 
many  materials  of  instruction  —  the 
best  for  the  job  to  be  done.  As  the 
“special”  audio  and  visual  materials  and 
their  use  became  better  understood  by 
teachers  and  others,  it  was  realized  that 
they  were  not  so  special  as  they  were 
at  first  thought  to  be.  They,  like  text¬ 
books  and  other  printed  materials,  were 
materials  of  instruction.  The  same 
principles  and  procedures  that  apply  to 
the  selection  and  use  and  the  budgeting 
for  textbooks  applies  in  the  same  w'ay 
to  audio-visual  materials.  With  this 
understanding  came  the  logical  admin¬ 
istrative  move  to  integrate  all  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  into  one  organizational 
pattern. 

This  is  perhaps  an  over  simplified 
picture  of  how  a  Department  of  Instruc¬ 
tional  Materials  came  about  jn  the  Ro¬ 
chester  School  System.  It  has  seemed 
a  normal  and  natural  development.  It 
seems  to  make  sense.  It  may  be  that 
other  school  systems  such  as  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  Miami,  Florida,  that  had 
accepted  an  integrated  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  concept  many  vears  before  Ro¬ 
chester,  had  experienced  a  similar  tran¬ 
sition.  We  don’t  know.  In  some  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  responsibilities 
for  the  audio-visual  program  were  join¬ 
ed  with  book  library  responsibilities 
right  from  the  beginning.  In  others, 
this  joining  came  at  a  later  stage  of 
development.  In  still  others,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  book  and  non-book  in¬ 
structional  materials  may  long  remain 
the  responsibility  of  separated  and  spe¬ 
cialized  personnel.  There  probably  is 
no  single  and  common  pattern. 
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Nevertheless,  because  my  involve¬ 
ment  in  a  changing  audio-visual  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  so  direct  and  personal, 
the  temptation  is  great  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  that  may  be  too  generalized.  In 
not  only  this  one  instance,  but  i,n  others 
too,  the  emergence  of  an  integrated  in¬ 
structional  materials  concept  out  of  a 
fragmented  textbook-library-visual  aids- 
radio  type  of  organization  seems  to  have 
been  a  normal  evolutionary'  change.  Is 
such  a  development  to  be  expected  else¬ 
where?  Will  this  become  a  trend  — 
something  to  be  expected  as  audio-visual 
programs  mature?  There  are  increas¬ 
ing  signs  that  point  toward  positive 
answers  to  such  questions,  but  the  final 
answer  will  only  be  known  in  the 
future.  Now  one  can  only  speculate. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  put  into  juxta¬ 
position  two  statements  I’ve  read  recent¬ 
ly  that  may  be  pertinent.  F.  Dean  Mc- 
Cluskv  in  an  article  in  the  April  1955 
EDUCATIONAL  SCREEN  states  that 
“The  term  ‘visual  education’  was  con¬ 


jured  up  as  a  label  for  the  use  of  photo¬ 
graphic  shdes  and  stereographs  in  teach¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  it  included  the  use 
of  machines  (the  magic  lantern  and  the  ^ 
stereoscope)  and  of  gadgets  (projection 
stands  and  screen)  in  the  classroom.” 
lie  further  emphasises  that  later  audio¬ 
visual  developments  —  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  radio,  sound  recording  machines 
—  were  all  technical  developments. 
The  roots  of  the  audio-visual  concept 
are  in  a  technology,  and  the  implica¬ 
tion  is  that  the  specialty  that  is  “audio¬ 
visual  education”  refers  only  to  the 
special  technologic  tools. 

Now  for  the  other  statement,  this  one 
is  quoted  from  a  recent  letter  from 
Edgar  Dale:  “Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
for  a  period  of  years  to  focus  attention 
on  a  particular  tool  or  set  of  tools  in 
order  to  get  our  thinking  straight  on 
them.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  time  has 
now  come  to  think  much  more  broadly 
in  terms  of  all  instructional  materials.” 
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The  Need  for  Operators’  Clubs' 

By  PAUL  WENDT 
247  MoUno  Way,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Formerly,  University  of  Minnesota  and  San  Francisco  State  College 


The  increased  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  in  schools  has  aggra¬ 
vated  some  of  the  problems 
facing  teachers  in  using  these  ma¬ 
terials.  Many  of  these  problems 
have  to  do  with  the  mechanics  of 
the  operation  of  audio-visual  equipment. 
W'hen  a  teacher  uses  films  only  occa¬ 
sionally  it  is  not  much  trouble  to  get 
the  film  shown.  But  when  the  same 
teacher  finds  out  how  effective  her 
teaching  can  be  with  the  help  of  films, 
discovers  how  many  good  films  there 
are  available  in  her  field,  and  begins  to 
use  films  several  times  a  week  or  even 
each  day,  the  mechanics  of  getting  pro¬ 
jectors  and  setting  them  up,  darkening 
the  room,  getting  the  films  and  checking 
their  condition  —  these  details  and 
many  others  begin  to  swamp  the  teach¬ 
er.  They  can  become  such  a  serious 
handicap  that  the  teacher  would  rather 
go  back  to  old-fashioned  methods  of 
teaching  than  endure  the  mechanics  of 
the  more  modern  tools. 

Audio-Visual  Operators’  Clubs  seem 
to  provide  the  best  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  They  are  formed  by  selecting  the 
students  from  the  school  and  organizing 
them  into  an  extra-curricular  or  curric¬ 
ular  club  under  the  guidance  of  a  facul- 
tv  member.  An  organization  of  this 
type  provides  a  variety  of  services  and 
frees  the  teacher  from  concern  for 
mechanical  problems.  Students  taking 
part  derive  a  valuable  educational  ex¬ 


perience  from  their  work.  They  under¬ 
take  the  responsibility  for  all  the  rou¬ 
tines  associated  with  bringing  together 
at  the  right  time  the  proper  materials 
and  equipment  in  a  room  correctly  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  of  the  material.  They 
learn  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and 
with  the  teachers.  In  assuming  respon¬ 
sibility'  and  practicing  cooperation  they 
learn  some  of  the  most  valuable  atti¬ 
tudes  and  habits  the  school  can  offer. 
The  benefit  to  the  teacher  and  to  in¬ 
struction  is  crucial  to  the  effective  use 
of  audio-visual  materials. 

Some  school  administrators  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  use  of  students  for  this 
work  and  feel  that  teachers  should  do 
their  own  projecting.  Let  us  examine 
their  arguments.  They  say,  “The  teach¬ 
er  is  in  the  room  anyway;  she  can  use 
her  time  in  running  the  projector.  She 
is  being  paid  for  her  time  and  might 
as  well  do  some  work  while  the  show 
is  going  on.  If  she  has  any  idea  that 
she  can  slip  out  of  the  room  for  a  few 
minutes  while  the  room  is  dark,  the 
duty  of  running  the  projector  will  he 
a  good  thing  to  keep  her  on  the  job. 
Teachers  should  know  how  to  run  pro¬ 
jectors.  They  shouldn’t  have  to  depend 
on  students  to  do  their  work.  Further¬ 
more,  the  school  has  no  right  to  take 
students  out  of  classes  and  make  them 
work  for  nothing.” 

Before  presenting  the  arguments  for 
the  other  side  let  us  notice  that  the 
' Audio-Visual  Operators’ 


1  This  is  chapter  one  of  a  forthcoming  monograph  on 
Qubs.” 
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differences  of  opinion  concern  only 
those  visual  materials  that  are  project¬ 
ed:  slides,  filmstrips,  opaque  materials, 
films.  No  serious  objection  is  raised  to 
pupils  helping  the  teacher  with  the 
many  audio-visual  materials  used  more 
informally  and  requiring  less  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  mechanics  of  presentation: 
flat  pictures,  graphic  materials,  objects, 
models,  specimens,  sand  tables,  exhib¬ 
its,  maps,  charts,  globes,  field  trips. 
Not  many  administrators  would  object 
to  pupils  helping  a  teacher  hang  a  chart 
or  prepare  an  exhibit  because  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  pupil-teacher  planning  is  gain¬ 
ing  ground  and  the  benefits  to  the 
pupils  are  evident  even  if  they  are 
sometimes  limited  in  the  teacher’s  mind 
only  to  the  improvement  of  discipline. 

All  the  arguments  for  the  teacher’s 
doing  her  own  projecting  are  intensified 
when  it  comes  to  sound  motion  pictures 
and  sound  filmstrips.  These  tempo¬ 
rarily  take  over  the  classroom  from  the 
teacher  and  usually  run  from  beginning 
to  end  without  interruption.  However, 
even  in  the  case  of  other  projected  ma¬ 
terials  teachers  are  often  expected  to 
take  care  of  the  mechanics  of  projec¬ 
tion. 

It  is  admittedly  true  that  during  the 
showing  of  slides,  filmstrips,  etc.,  a 
teacher  can  talk  to  the  class.  She  can 
also  regulate  the  speed,  sequence,  and 
number  of  these  materials  —  something 
she  cannot  do  with  sound  films.  In 
other  words  she  can  teach  with  these 
projected  materials  just  as  she  does  with 
any  classroom  materials.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  room  is  darkened 
although  practically  a  complete  darken¬ 
ing  is  necessary  only  with  the  opaque 
projector.  Therefore,  the  teacher  is 
free  to  teach.  She  should  move  about 
the  room.  She  should  watch  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  her  class  and  answer  their  ques¬ 


tions.  She  should  be  alert  to  sense 
difficult  points,  stop  the  projection,  and 
dwell  on  them  until  they  are  clear.  The 
only  effective  and  comfortable  place  to 
point  to  parts  of  the  picture  on  the 
screen  is  at  the  screen  itself;  the  teacher 
should  be  near  the  screen  and  not  at 
the  projector. 

In  the  case  of  sound  films  and  sound 
filmstrips  the  job  of  projecting  is  a  full 
time  job.  Although  modern  sound  pro¬ 
jectors  are  simple  enough  for  grade 
school  children  to  run,  they  are  not 
foolproof  and  they  are  not  automatic. 
They  must  be  threaded  carefully.  Most 
important,  the  operator  should  be  seat¬ 
ed  beside  tbe  machine  all  the  time  it 
is  running  and  should  have  an  atten¬ 
tive,  trained  ear  listening  at  least  sub¬ 
consciously  for  the  unusual,  slight  noise 
the  machine  makes  when  the  film  is  not 
going  through  it  properly.  Failure  to 
do  this  often  results  in  damage  to  the 
film.  A  print  of  a  ten-minute  film 
usually  costs  between  $50  and  $100, 
and  the  whole  film  can  be  ruined  by 
careless  projection.  Film  libraries  ex¬ 
pect  schools  to  pay  fully  for  such  dam¬ 
age.  A  motion  picture  projector  re¬ 
quires  attention  while  it  is  running. 

Projecting  a  sound  filmstrip  is  also 
a  full  time  job.  There  is  of  course  little 
danger  of  damage  to  the  film  since  it  is 
usually  advanced  slowly  by  hand,  frame 
by  frame,  and  playing  the  disc  record 
takes  no  more  care  than  operating  any 
playback.  But  it  takes  the  full  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  operator  to  maintain  syn¬ 
chronization  between  the  filmstrip  and 
the  record.  Every  time  the  bell  or  other 
signal  in  the  sound  indicates  that  the 
filmstrip  should  be  advanced,  the  opera¬ 
tor  must  do  so.  Failure  to  keep  the 
filmstrip  in  exact  step  with  the  record 
usuallv  makes  it  necessary  to  start  all 
over  again.  Once  lost,  the  operator  does 
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not  know  whether  he  is  ahead  or  be¬ 
hind  the  record.  This  sort  of  project¬ 
ing  also  requires  the  complete  attention 
of  the  operator. 

An  important  element  in  the  eflFec- 
tive  classroom  use  of  these  materials  is 
what  might  be  called  showmanship. 
This  simply  means  that  the  mechanics 
of  the  showing  must  never  interfere 
with  the  learning  situation.  The  opera¬ 
tor  should,  for  example,  keep  the  sound 
loud  enough  to  be  clearly  heard 
throughout  the  room  but  not  too  loud 
to  be  annoying.  He  should  adjust  the 
tone  control  so  that  the  sound  track  is 
most  intelligible  under  the  usually  ad¬ 
verse  classroom  acoustical  conditions. 
He  should  always  keep  the  film  in  focus 
even  when  some  defective  films  may 
require  refocussing  in  the  middle  of  a 
reel.  *  The  film  should  start  promptly 
without  fuss  at  the  moment  the  teacher 
needs  it  and  it  should  run  smoothly  to 
the  end  without  the  obtrusion  of  the 
mechanics. 

Even  though  present-day  projectors 
are  extremely  reliable,  the  best,  like  the 
automobiles,  have  an  occasional  break¬ 
down,  The  trouble  may  be  only  a  loose 
power  plug,  a  broken  belt,  a  burned  out 
lamp,  or  a  defective  claw.  The  opera¬ 
tor  needs  to  put  his  full  attention  on 
a  diagnosis  of  the  difficult^'  and  either 
make  a  quick  repair  or  let  the  class  re¬ 
sume  other  activities  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  the  teacher  is  operating  the  projector 
during  such  a  situation  she  obviously 
cannot  teach;  she  cannot  even  maintain 
contact  with  the  children.  A  few  of 
them  may  get  interested  in  the  repair 
of  the  projectors  but  the  others  will  be 
at  loose  ends.  Furthermore,  a  few 
teachers  have  the  mechanical  aptitude 
to  make  even  simple  lamp  replacements 
in  a  projector.  No  longer  is  the  science 
teacher  the  main  user  of  films;  films 


are  being  used  today  by  teachers  in  all 
subjects  and  at  all  levels. 

Projecting  sound  films  and  sound 
filmstrips  is,  then,  a  full  time  job.  Does 
the  teacher  have  the  time  to  devote  her¬ 
self  to  this  job?  Is  there  nothing  else 
she  should  be  doing?  Is  the  teacher 
operator  a  sound  investment  of  funds? 

Gintrary  to  some  thought,  the  teach¬ 
er  should  still  fulfill  her  function  as  a 
planner  and  guide  during  the  time  the 
classroom  is  filled  with  sound  and  pic¬ 
ture.  She  should  watch  the  film  and 
make  notes  on  it,  especially .  if,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  she  has  not  pre¬ 
viewed  it  before  class.  She  should  be 
alert  to  the  reactions  of  the  children  to 
the  film  in  order  to  better  estimate  its 
effectiveness.  Parts  that  obviously  in¬ 
terest  the  class  can  be  used  as  a  spring¬ 
board  for  further  activities  —  the  most 
important  function  of  any  teaching  film. 
Test  questions  can  be  formulated  dur¬ 
ing  the  showing,  if  the  teacher  follows 
the  best  utilization.  In  some  of  the 
newer  sound  filmstrips  a  few  frames  of 
the  pictures  call  for  a  response  from 
the  class.  Experimentation  now  going 
on  indicates  the  possibility  that  soon  we 
may  also  have  motion  picture  films  that 
pose  a  question  to  be  answered  by  the 
class.  In  both  cases  the  teacher  needs 
to  participate.  At  all  times  the  teacher 
can  certainly  control  the  class  better  if 
she  is  in  the  front  of  the  room  attending 
to  it  than  if  she  is  in  the  back  of  the 
room  attending  to  a  machine. 

If  there  should  be  a  breakdown  of 
the  equipment  when  the  machine  is  in 
rfie  hands  of  a  student  operator,  the 
teacher  can  take  up  the  lesson  immedi¬ 
ately  with  the  class  while  repairs  are 
being  made  unobtrusively. 

All  these  arguments  indicate  that  it 
would  benefit  the  teacher  and  the  class 


to  have  a  student  operator.  But  what 
about  the  operator  himself?  Isn’t  he  be¬ 
ing  made  the  goat  of  the  situation?  Can 
he  be  asked  to  work  for  nothing  and 
miss  classes  in  the  bargain?  After  all, 
the  work  involved  in  putting  on  a  film 
showing  is  considerable.  The  films  need 
to  be  found  in  a  catalogue  and  ordered, 
often  months  in  advance.  Projection 
equipment  also  needs  to  be  reserved 
for  a  particular  day.  On  the  day  of  the 
showing  the  equipment  and  film  must 
be  delivered  to  the  right  room.  The 
equipment  must  be  set  up,  the  room 
darkened  at  the  right  time,  and  every¬ 
thing  held  in  readiness  for  the  teacher. 
The  showing  must  go  off  smoothly. 
Aftenvards  the  film  must  be  put  away 
or  sent  back  to  the  film  library  and  the 
equipment  stored.  Often  in  a  smooth¬ 
running  system  the  student  operators 
are  asked  to  obtain  evaluations  from  the 
teacher.  All  this  is  a  lot  of  work, 
What  do  the  boys  get  out  of  it  in  re-, 
turn? 

As  indicated  earlier,  no  boy  can  work 
long  in  a  student  operators’  club  with¬ 
out  getting  a  lively  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility’.  He  finds  that  the  teachers  and 
the  audio-visual  coordinator  depend  on 
him.  When  something  goes  wrong  he 
is  blamed.  Student  operators  develop 


a  pride  of  craftsmanship  in  putting  on 
good  showings. 

As  in  any  club  the  boys  learn  to  get 
along  with  each  other  and  often  govern 
themselves.  They  are  taught  to  disci¬ 
pline  themselves.  They  exercise  great 
care  in  selecting  new  members  who  will 
keep  up  the  pride  of  good  work. 

Although  training  in  projecting  rare¬ 
ly  leads  to  a  regular  job  in  this  line  of 
work  in  later  life,  the  experience  of 
working  with  delicate  equipment  is 
worth  while.  Good  housekeeping  meth¬ 
ods  must  be  used  to  keep  track  of  the 
equipment.  Records  must  be  kept.  Re¬ 
ports  must  be  made  to  the  faculty  spon¬ 
sor  at  intervals.  These  are  the  more 
practical  benefits  to  the  student  opera¬ 
tor. 

The  real  justification  for  the  use  of 
students  in  projection  is  in  the  good  it 
does  the  boys  themselves.  No  amount 
of  benefit  to  teachers  and  to  the  school 
would  excuse  taking  boys  out  of  classes 
or  even  study  halls.  Therefore,  it  is 
very  important  that  wherever  student 
operators  have  been  used,  teachers  have 
almost  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
boys  have  been  taught  through  the  Op¬ 
erators’  Club  the  very  things  that  the 
school  is  most  interested  in  teaching 
them  by  any  means  at  its  disposal. 
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Using  Motion  Pictures  in 

Propaganda  Analysis 

By  KENNETH  V.  LOTTICK 
Director,  Audio-Visual  Education 
Willamette  University,  Oregon 

Have  you  heard  that  American  “progressive”  film  circles  of  Europe  and 
films  follow  the  Communist  line  the  “democratic”  countries.  Indeed 
and  that  many  are  Soviet  in-  “No  imperialist  effort  can  stifle  the 
spired?  Do  you  think  that  Hollywood,  forces  which  express  the  interests  of 
its  actors,  and  its  productions  are  sub-  the  people  .  .  .  [since]  more  and  more 
versive?  progressive  film  makers  are  showing 

Don't  believe  it.  Here  is  proof  that  comedies  unmasking  the  social  exploit- 
they  are  not  —  straight  from  the  city  ers.” 

on  the  Volga.  “GoIIyvud  comedies,”  How'  the  truth  can  be  twisted.  Yet 
says  the  Moscow  magazine  Film  Art,  isn’t  there  a  lesson  in  the  very  fact  that 
“are  awful.”  There  are,  of  course,  two  Russian  interpretations  are  so  enormous- 
kinds,  the  Soviet  film  fan  is  told.  First  ly  wrong?  This  is  the  technique  of  the 
comes  the  “comedy  of  terrors”  and  then  “big  lie”  described  by  Plato  and,  strange 
there  is  “that  one  of  blows  and  sticks,”  to  say,  still  as  effective  as  ever.  How 
slapstick,  should  you  want  a  translation,  can  the  schools  fortify  p>otentiaI  citizens 
Both  are  vert’,  verv’,  bad.  and  voters  against  this  poison?  Can’t 

In  the  “comedy  of  terrors”  the  film  it  be  done  through  film,  radio,  and 
begins  innocently  enough  with  a  close-  television  program  analysis  that  serves 
up  of  a  locked  door.  But  there  is  a  to  cut  through  and  behind  motives  of 
body  behind  it  and  when  someone  op>ens  the  propagandists?  Why  not  train  stu- 
the  door  the  corpse  falls  out.  All  this,  dents  to  think? 

quite  naturally,  is  calculated.  “The  Such  a  judgment  may  not  be  gained 
political  task  [of  such  pictures]  is  to  automatically  but  must  have  arisen  out 
frighten  the  masses  and  convince  them  of  a  process  of  using  discrimination  in 
that  the  extermination  of  man  by  man  forming  opinions  and  then  by  behaving 
is  a  trifling,  and  even,  gay  occupation.”^  critically.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state 
Slapstick  comedies  are  just  as  sinis-j  here  that  such  experience,  both  direct 
ter.  They  are  intended  "to  make  the  and  vicarious,  is  an  essential  part  of 
American  pec^le  forget  their  terrible'  sensory  teaching. 

troubles.”  They  do  not  even  “disclose  A  plea  for  the  development  of  indi¬ 
defects  and  place  blame.”  Thus  they  vidual  judgments  was  voiced  by  Plato 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  omni-  no  less  than  2000  years  ago.  Speaking 
present  gangster  and  cowboy  films.  of  men  chained  in  some  subterranean 
But  now  comrade  take  courage,  vault  whose  minds  were  attuned  only. 
There  is  a  ray  of  light  shining  from  the  to  the  shadows  on  their  walls,  he  shows 
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US  that  confusion  and  ignorance  are  not 
new  manisfestations.  Such,  however, 
was  the  attachment  of  Plato’s  cavemen 
to  their  idols  that  anyone  trying  to  dis¬ 
suade  them  of  their  errors  was  prompt¬ 
ly  put  to  death.  Fantastic  as  his  illus¬ 
tration  may  appear  to  be  there  is  much 
in  the  current  struggle  for  men’s  minds 
which  renders  it  especially  relevant. 

In  modern  times  Walter  Lippman 
was  among  the  first  to  write  of  the 
“pictures  in  the  mind.’’  His  Public 
Opinion,  re-issued  by  Pelican  Books, 
1946,  uses  the  ancient  Greek’s  analogy 
of  the  den  as  its  motif  and  discusses 
"the  world  outside  and  the  pictures  in 
our  heads.”  The  attention  Lippman 
gives  to  stereotypes,  interest,  transfer, 
and  images  makes  this  book  an  import¬ 
ant  source  of  knowledge  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  arriving  at  reasoned  opinions 
and  more  critical  judgments. 

Lee  and  Lee,  The  Fine  Art  of  Propa¬ 
ganda,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1939,  offers  an  even  more 
detailed  approach  to  the  detection  of 
imagery,  transfer,  and  self-imposed 
blind-spots.  All  of  this  is  especially 
pertinent  to  the  use  of  Audio-Visual 
media  and  represents  an  area  not  al¬ 
ways  covered  in  visual  aids  instruction. 
For  it  ought  to  be  quite  clear  from  the 
examples  cited  and  from  the  experiences 
of  the  recent  world  "war  that  frequently 
"pictures  do  lie,”  and  that  liars  find  the 
use  of  films,  photographs,  and  other 
representations  of  reality  quite  advan¬ 
tageous  to  their  purposes. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  satisfy  this 
need  for  the  development  of  critical 
understandings  as  related  to  the  con¬ 
tinuity  and  content  of  pictures,  films. 


and  filmstrips.  An  exercise  in  the 
analysis  of  the  media  mentioned  to¬ 
gether  with  a  suggested  program  of 
readings  and  a  report  on  what  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  trial  situation  will  in¬ 
dicate  one  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  pointed  out 
above  several  other  commentaries  on 
the  production  of  public  opinion  may 
also  be  listed: 

Peter  H.  Odegard,  The  American 
Public  Mind.  (New  York:  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press,  1930). 

Harwood  L.  Childs,  An  Introduction 
to  Public  Opinion.  New  York: 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1940). 

Hadley  Cantrill,  Gauging  Public 
Opinion.  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1944). 

Leonard  W.  Doob,  Public  Opinion 
and  Propaganda.  (New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1948). 
Each  of  these  will  be  found  useful  in 
setting  up  a  program  of  readings  to 
accompany  the  exercise  in  the  developn 
ment  of  critical  judgments  in  the  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  students’  picture  and  sym¬ 
bol  discrimination.* 

Supplementary  to  the  reading  pro¬ 
gram  indicated  (although  actually  orig¬ 
inating  within  it)  it  may  be  of  value 
to  offer  here  a  convenient  summary'  of 
the  devices  which  have  been  used  the 
most  frequently  to  achieve  the  desired 
ends  in  the  creation  of  attitudes  and 
states  of  mind  and  thus  to  influence 
public  opinion.  It  wll  be  seen  quite 
readily  that,  since  attitude  building  is 
emphasized  bv  manv  writers  in  the 
Audio-Visual  field.  F.  Dean  McClusky* 
and  Edgar  Dale^,  for  example,  having 


1.  A  special  biblioRraphv  for  use  in  connection  with  a  radio  evaluation  exercise  will 
be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

2.  Audio-Visual  Teaching  Techniques  (Dubuque,  Iowa:  Brown  Publishing  Company, 
1949).  pp.  13-14,  Passim. 

3.  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching  (New  York:  Dryden  Press,  1946).  pp.  207- 

218. 
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a  great  deal  to  say  about  this,  such  an 
analysis  ccHnes  directly  within  the  range 
of  audio-visual  class  activities. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “The  Nature 
of  Public  Opinion”  the  Fifteenth  Year¬ 
book  Committee  (Improi^emefit  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Fifteenth  Yearbook,  Department 
of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association.  1937.  pp.  155ff.)  has 
catalogued  six  devices  commonly  used 
in  developing  attitudes  and  shaping 
pubhc  opinion:'* 

1 .  Name  Calling.  A  de\ice  to  make 
people  accept  a  conclusion  without 
full  consideration  of  the  facts. 
Currently,  the  epithets  “Fascist,” 
“Communist,”  “Leftist,”  “Red,”  are 
examples. 

2.  Band  Wagon.  This  one  utilizes 
gregariousness,  emotionalism,  fash¬ 
ion,  and  “follow  the  crowd”  mo¬ 
tives  to  secure  agreement. 

3.  Glittering  Generalities.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  haloisdc  expres¬ 
sions  which  contain  a  high  emo¬ 
tional  content  such  as  presumed 
"truth,”  honor,  loyalty,  patriotism, 
or  their  opposites  to  secure  con¬ 
formity. 

4.  Flag  Waving.  The  use  of  sym¬ 
bols  to  which  automatic  response 
is  made  “by  reason  of  years  of  tra¬ 
dition,  training,  and  association.” 
It  is  not  particularly  necessary  to 
“wave  a  flag.”  The  use  of  shib¬ 
boleths  as  "the  little  red  school- 
house,”  “the  old  rugged  cross,”  and 
“the  old  school  tie”  are  effective. 

5.  Testimonial.  Uses  favorable  or 
unfavorable  statements  from  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens  to  gain  desired 
ends.  Frequently  these  are  taken 
out  of  context.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  as  in  the  case  of  high  pressure 

4.  First  formulated  by  the  Institute  for 
Dale,  a  leading  audio-visual  authority. 

5.  pp.  22-23. 


advertising,  even  these  “testimoni¬ 
als”  are  spurious. 

6.  Card  Stacking.  This  is  the  old¬ 
est  of  all  and  probably  the  most 
famihar.  Misrepresentation  which 
extends  from  “unintentional  dis¬ 
tortion  to  deliberate  falsehood”  or 
merely  uses  only  a  rearrangement 
of  the  facts  themselves,  is  prac¬ 
ticed. 

Lee  and  Lee®  offer  Dvo  more  although 
of  course,  there  is  some  overlapping. 

7.  Plain  Folks.  This  is  the  device 
used  by  politicians,  labor  leaders, 
“big  business,”  and  even  teachers 
and  preachers  by  their  appearing 
to  be  people  just  like  ourselves  — 
plain  folks,  that  is.  The  object, 
of  course,  is  to  breed  confidence 
and  then  to  capitaUze  on  it. 

8.  Transfer.  Goes  a  little  farther 
than  “Flag  Waving”  and  suggests 
the  carrying  over  of  the  authority, 
sanctity,  or  prestige  of  some  insti¬ 
tution  like  the  government,  the 
church,  or  the  school  to  something 
that  the  propagandist  would  have 
us  accept  as  just  as  true,  valid,  or 
respectable. 

The  Lees  offer  symbols  for  these 
devices  and  this,  likewise,  increases  our 
interest  in  propaganda  analysis  as  an 
Audio-Visual  exercise.  Symbols,  it  may 
be  recalled,  were  placed  by  Edgar  Dale 
almost  at  the  top  of  his  "Cone  of  Ex¬ 
perience,”  indicating  a  high  degree  of 
abstraction  —  in  this  case,  danger, 
when  the  real  meaning  is  not  under¬ 
stood. 

Thus,  “Thumbs  Down,”  the  Roman 
death  signal,  represents  Name  Calling: 
the  major  domo’s  shako  and  baton  can 
stand  for  Band  Wagon;  Glittering  Gen¬ 
eralities  is  symbolized  easily  by  a  gold 
Propaganda  Analysis  with  the  help  of  Edgar 
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brick  or  a  synthetic  diamond;  Transfer 
likewise  is  easily  suggested  by  a  picture 
of  the  masks  worn  by  Green  players  in 
their  theatres  in  the  round;  Testimo¬ 
nials,  by  the  “blue  ribbon”  or  seal  of 
approval;  Stacking  the  Cards  by  that  old 
allusion  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in 
“The  Suicide  Club,”  the  Ace  of  Spades; 
Plain  Folks,  of  course,  by  "the  old 
shoe”;  and  Flag  Waving  may  easily  play 
itself  (although  not,  of  course,  with  a 
true  connotation  of  sincerity). 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  noticed 
immediately  that  “propaganda”  is  not 
necessarily  evil  although  most  folks  tend 
to  think  of  it  in  that  connection.  Lee 
says:*  “As  generally  understood,  propa¬ 
ganda  is  (merely)  opinion  expressed  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  actions  of 
individuals  or  groups."  Its  objectives 
need  not  sinister. 

More  lormally,  the  Institute  for 
Propaganda  Analysis  has  defined  propa¬ 
ganda  as  "expression  of  opinion  or  ac¬ 
tion  by  individuals  or  groups  deliberate¬ 
ly  designed  to  influence  opinions  or 
actions  of  other  individuals  or  groups 
with  reference  to  predetermined  ends.” 
No  doubt  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment 
here  that  the  Soviet  characterizations 
of  “Golly-ATid”  comedies  fit  this  bill  of 
particulars.  Propaganda,  thus,  differs 
fundamentally  from  scientific  analysis; 
the  propagandist  tries  deliberately  “to 
put  something  across.” 

In  the  exercise  suggested  illustra¬ 
tions,  both  from  advertising  via  the 
magazines  or  billboards  and  from  what 
F.  Dean  McClusky  calls  “incentive” 
films,  can  be  provided. 

Interesting  displays  of  use  of  the 
various  devices  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  particularly,  although  not  ex- 
clusivelv,  in  advertising,  cm  make 
worthwhile  projects  for  stude;  t  activity. 

6  p.  15 
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Nor  does  this  type  of  investigation  need 
to  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  business  concerns  whose  pro¬ 
cedures  are  being  scrutinized.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  requested  to  “Ask  the  Man 
Who  Owns  One”  even  though  this  very 
sensible  suggestion  is  accompanied  by 
a  polychrome  representation  of  a  sleek 
“Caribbean”  model  of  the  Packard  car, 
together  with  the  indispensible  glamour 
girl,  there  is  no  offense  involved  either 
to  the  reader’s  intelligence  or  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  company.  Grant¬ 
ed  that  Testimonial  and  Transfer  are 
supposed  to  sell  Packard  cars  still  there 
is  nothing  false  here. 

In  a  college  audio-visual  laboratory 
course  two  films  were  shown  for  “propa¬ 
ganda”  analysis.  Both  are  excellent 
films  of  the  type  which  McClusky  calls 
“incentive.”  Another  name  for  them 
could  be  “commercial-documentary”  as 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  every  scene 
and  incident  depicted  in  the  films  is 
literaUy  true  and  correctly  recorded. 

Moreover,  in  the  illustrations  from 
film  analysis  which  follow,  there  is  no 
thought  of  branding  the  reactions  se¬ 
cured  through  the  use  of  the  devices 
mentioned  as  “evil”  or  even  as  “good.” 
The  sole  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  how 
those  who  would  influence  others 
through  the  use  of  films,  radio,  televi¬ 
sion,  or  pictures  use  devices  to  achieve 
their  purposes.  We  are  concerned  only 
with  an  analysis  of  the  methods  used 
to  the  end  that  the  workings  of  the 
public  opinion  processes  wnll  be  more 
thoroughly  understood.  Needless  to 
say,  there  are  no  comparisons  implied 
or  otherwise  either  with  Russian  films 
or  Soviet  film  interpretation.  Neither 
is  there  any  hostility  to  American  in¬ 
genuity  or  enterprise,  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  both  of  which  are  at  the  heart  of 
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the  film-stories  used  for  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  continuity. 

The  films  shown  were  Enterprise, 
produced  for  Cluett,  Peabody,  and 
Company,  and  The  Red  Wagon,  from 
Swift  and  Company.  Both  fihns  are 
admirable  and  do  their  companies  and 
producers  credit.  They  also  served  our 
purpose  in  providing  media  for  the  il¬ 
lustration  and  discerning  of  techniques 
for  the  creation  of  public  recognition 
and  approval  for  the  companies  men¬ 
tioned  and  their  products. 

Students’  reactions  to  The  Red 
Wagon  will  be  considered  first.  While 
they  represent  individual  viewpoints, 
they  also  suggest  the  generalized  judg¬ 
ments  mentioned  earlier.  A  form  of 
“quiz”  was  used  and  the  answers  thus 
sometimes  assume  a  kind  of  structure 
but  there  were  many  original  comments. 
No  pattern  was  set  for  the  Enterprise 
evaluation,  although  students  were  re¬ 
quested  to  pick  out  any  evidence  of  the 
substitution  of  opinion  for  fact.  Again, 
it  must  be  remarked  —  this  approach 
is  no  reflection  on  the  films  used  — 
thev  are  superior;  their  technique  mere¬ 
ly  led  to  an  easier  application  of  the 
exercise  in  analysis. 

“The  development  of  the  packing  in- 
■du$tr>'  is  shown  clearly;  the  company  was 
depicted  as  one  “big  family”  intent  on 
serving  the  public.” 

"Both  films  were  based  on  themes  con¬ 
sidered  highly  acceptable  in  a  democratic 
culture  —  the  interdependence  of  indi¬ 
viduals’  effort  and  the  need  for  enterprise, 
industry,  among  people.” 

"Red  Wagon  was  by  far  the  better  film. 
Enterprise  was  a  town  —  Smft  and  Com¬ 
pany  a  family.” 

“Both  films  used  the  plain  folks  ap- 
roacb,  were  incentive  toward  success, 
eld  up  high  morals  and  attitudes.” 

"Red  Wagon  was  a  more  powerful  film; 
more  emotion  pulling  and  more  authentic 
in  theme  portrayal.” 

“  ‘Horatio  Alger  Americanism’  is  still 
possible  in  democratic  America;  we  must 
educate  people  concerning  the  problems  of 
business.” 

“The  use  of  family  life  [in  Red  Wagon] 
softens  the  commercial.” 


“Everyone  works  for  many  people  — 
that  our  economy  is  highly  integrated.” 

“Basically  the  two  films  carry  the  same 
general  central  theme  of  success  through 
industry.  It  seems  that  Enterprise  de¬ 
pends  a  bit  more  on  devices  than  does  the 
other.  In  my  opinion  Red  Wagon  is  much 
the  better;  it  tends  to  deal  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  family,  while  the  other  one 
is  necessarily  more  impersonal.” 

“The  family  theme  overdone  in  the 
Swift  picture.” 

"Red  Wagon  follows  the  old  story  of 
starting  small  and  growing  to  great  pro¬ 
portions  amidst  adverse  circumstances.” 

“The  pictures  had  a  great  deal  of  simi¬ 
larity  but  I  believe  there  was  more  propa¬ 
ganda  in  Enterprise  —  more  flag  waving 
and  things  to  bring  attention.” 

About  Enterprise  more  specifically, 
they  said: 

“Fields  of  cotton,  the  hills  and  woods, 
the  land!  This  is  a  type  of  glittering 
generality  and  in  this  case  one  dear  to  all 
—  the  land. 

“The  ol’  swimming  hole,  kids  at  play, 
remember  when  you  were  a  kid?  This 
theme  was  heavily  played.” 

“The  word  Enterprise  is  used  over  and 
over  again  by  the  commentator  to  empha¬ 
size  in  the  listener’s  mind  the  general  idea 
the  film  is  intended  to  convey.” 

“Its  purpose  is  first  to  modify  people’s 
attitudes  in  favor  of  the  products  of  the 
sponsoring  company,  and  secoitdly  to  put 
in  a  plub  for  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  individual  initiative.  It  is 
therefore  a  propaganda  film  of  a  benign, 
not  vicious,  type.” 

“The  individual  initiative  of  two  war 
veterans  is  supposed  to  show  that  here  in 
the  U.  S.  anything  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  ordinary  citizen  if  he  just  puts  his 
mind  to  it.” 

“The  story  was  one  of  successful  rise 
from  despair  to  triumph.  'This  is  a  device 
that  the  American  people  go  for.” 

“Band  wagon  effect  was  not  used  at  all 
in  the  usual  sense,  but  by  suggestion  only 
that  the  American  people  were  all  for  the 
project.” 

Without  any  attempt  to  analyze  the 
answers  further  it  is  clear  that  two 
points  of  view  emerge.  The  first  is 
that  certain  propaganda  devices  were 
used  skillfully  in  the  pictures  and  there 
is  a  little  hostility  to  the  fact  that  appeal 
was  made  to  decide  questions  on  emo¬ 
tional  grounds  rather  than  by  logical 
analysis. 

Secondly,  it  appears  that,  in  the  case 
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of  both  films,  many  individuals  felt  that 
the  use  of  the  devices  was  legitimate 
and  that  the  “message”  and  theme  of  the 
films  was  contributed  to  through  their 
use.  This  suggests  that,  when  properly 
used,  devices  for  opinion  formation 
have  their  place. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  generalized 
realizations  may  have  been  secured 
through  the  use  of  this  exercise  and 
that  certain  elements  of  evaluation  and 
discrimination  are  on  the  way  toward 
comprehension.  While  the  "learnings” 
arrived  at  in  some  of  these  instances 
are  not  those  generalized  ones  thought 
to  be  of  the  most  value,  no  doubt  these 
more  complete  learnings  will  come  after 
the  technique  of  evaluation  is  more 
firmly  established.  On  the  other  hand, 
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for  some  students,  one  illustration  is 
enough;  the  point  was  thoroughly 
grasped  and  immediate!''  made  a  part 
of  that  individuals’  discrimination  in 
judgment.  Such  people  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  propaganda  whether  from 
the  left  or  the  right. 

It  may  be  suggested  also  that  the 
discrimination  process  at  work  even  in 
the  least  successful  cases  became  a  posi¬ 
tive  asset  and  that  some  of  this  at  least 
should  carry  over  into  other  situations 
when  films  are  being  shown  or  speeches, 
political  or  merely  argumentive,  are  be¬ 
ing  auditioned.  This  is  the  only  kind 
of  protection  that  is  worth  anything  for 
the  long  pull  in  the  world  in  which  we 
now  find  ourselves. 


A  Short  BihlioRraphy  based  on  the  theme,  “Social  Impact  of  the  American  Radio." 
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Developing  A-V  Aids  for 

Our  Group  Work  Program 

By  DEAN  K.  McCLUSKY 
Youth  Program  Secretary 
Park  Presidio  Branch 
YMCA  of  San  Franciso 


TO  borrow  a  technique  from  a 
nationally  popular  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  show: 

I  am  a  YMCA  secretary.  My  job  is 
training  leaders.  The  place  —  the  Park 
Presidio  Branch  of  the  San  Francisco 
YMCA.  My  partner  (who  is  our 
Branch  executive)  and  I  supervise  the 
activities  of  20  groups  of  high  school 
age  boys  and  girls.  We  work  in  a  com¬ 
munity  tyjje  “Y”  building  which  has 
club  meeting  rooms,  our  offices,  a 
lounge,  a  large  all  purpose  room  and 
a  kitchen  —  no  pool,  no  g^in,  no  rooms 
for  rent.  We  don’t  run  a  teen  canteen 
or  "drop  in”  center  for  our  youth  mem¬ 
bers.  Our  assignment  is  to  train  them 
in  leadership  skills.  We  don’t  try  to 
develop  better  basketball  forwards  or 
jitterbug  dancers.  We  work  to  turn 
out  competent:  presiding  officers  for 
club  meetings,  club  secretaries,  club 
chaplains,  and  club  planning  commit¬ 
tees.  We  aim  at  club  programs  that 
give  our  members  a  chance  to  look  seri¬ 
ously  and  thoughtfully  at  the  problems 
they  are  currently  facing  and  the  things 
that  lie  ahead.  We  train  volunteer 
adult  advisors  who  meet  with  our 
groups  as  coaches.  In  short,  we  are 
running  a  program  that  encourages 
growth  in  citizenship  and  character 
development.* 


In  order  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  we 
need  A-V  tools.  We  were  not  able  to 
find  exactly  what  we  needed  elsewhere 
so  we  are  making  our  own.  Our  first 
major  venture  was  a  series  of  cartoon 
type  slides  that  identified  The  Eight 
Marks  of  a  Good  Club.  My  partner 
and  1  were  just  a  small  part  of  our 
larger  team  or  City  Wide  YMCA  Staff 
on  this  task.  Our  entire  staff  (32  men 
and  women  representing  8  YMCA 
branches  and  our  metropolitan  staff) 
worked  together  to  sharpen  up  the  con¬ 
cepts  that  we  wanted  to  use  as  the 
marks  of  a  good  club.  Then  a  draft 
of  these  ideas  was  prepared  by  a  staff 
committee.  This  draft  was  again  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  staff  for  criticism.  Now 
the  committee  had  clear  cut  ideas  to 
take  to  an  artist.  The  artist  and  the 
committee  had  to  spend  considerable 
time  working  together  so  that  he  could 
actually  catch  the  true  meaning  of  the 
concepts  with  drawings.  At  last  the 
first  drawings  were  ready  to  be  taken 
back  to  the  staff  for  criticism.  Next  the 
artist  reworked  his  material.  And  then 
the  staff  looked  at  it  again  and  finally 
the  artist  was  ready  to  make  permanent 
drawings. 

A  device  that  seemed  to  be  effective 
w'as  to  picture  one  or  two  situations  that 
are  not  signs  of  group  health  and  thus 


1.  A  complete  description  of  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  YMCA,  Desinninn  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Values:  A  Case  Study  In  Institutional  Change,  by  Roy  Sorenson  and  Hedley  Dimock, 
will  be  published  by  Association  Press,  later  this  year. 
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lead  up  to  the  major  idea  to  be  present¬ 
ed.  For  example,  the  first  mark  of  a 
good  group,  we  decided,  is  A  Good  Club 
Is  Made  Up  of  Friends  and  Has  A 
Strong  Group  Feeling.  The  sequence 
of  sUdes  runs: 

Not  This  —  a  picture  of  several  boys 
standing  around  —  each  one  en¬ 
tirely  separated  from  the  other, 

Not  This  —  a  picture  of  one  little 
group  talking  and  others  left  out. 

But  This  —  a  picture  of  all  the  boys 
talking  together  in  a  circle. 

When  the  slides  were  finished,  the 
staff  looked  at  them  and  discussed  the 
various  ways  that  they  could  be  used 
in  training  club  advisors,  club  ofiicers 
and  club  members. 

The  first  use  of  the  slides  took  place 
at  a  program  conference  involving  more 
than  300  boys  and  girls  who  were  offi¬ 
cers  of  YMCA  groups  from  all  of  our 
branches. 

For  this  presentation  we  wrote  a 
script  and  a  youth  panel  did  a  tape 
recording  to  accompany  the  slides.  The 
comments  and  reactions  of  the  boys  and 
girls  seeing  the  slides  at  the  conference 
were  most  gratifying.  The  ideas  seem¬ 
ed  to  reach  them.  We  had  a  set  of 
slides  made  up  for  each  Y  branch  and 
we  now  use  them  regularly  for  advisor 
training,  officer  training,  interpretation 
to  our  adult  Board  of  Managers,  and 
for  launching  new  clubs.  The  accom¬ 
panying  tape  was  not  produced  for  each 
branch  because  its  content  was  not 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  various  uses 
of  the  slides.  Instead,  a  verbal  com¬ 
mentary  which  is  aimed  at  the  particu¬ 
lar  group  that  is  seeing  the  slides  ssems 
to  be  the  most  effective  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  them. 

Of  course,  one  set  of  slides  has  not 
answered  all  of  our  training  needs.  We 
have  been  working  steadily  at  the  job 


of  producing  written  tools  on  such 
things  as  conducting  business,  planning 
and  carrying  out  a  club  program,  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  discussion,  interpreting  our 
program  to  prospective  members  and 
parents,  officers’  duties,  advisor  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training,  identifying  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  objectives  of  our  program, 
and  exploring  the  program  areas  of 
dating,  world  problems,  inter-racial  and 
inter-cultural  problems,  and  getting 
along  with  parents. 

W’e  soon  discovered  that  the  staff 
could  work  out  the  content  for  these 
materials  but  this  was  not  enough.  A 
mimeographed  sheet  or  pamphlet  did 
not  arouse  attention  and  interest.  So 
we  turned  again  to  the  artist  and  the 
photographer,  who  incidentally  is  one 
of  our  own  staff  members.  We  used 
the  same  pattern  of  staff  exploration, 
to  committee  draft,  to  staff  criticism, 
to  committee  and  technical  work,  to 
staff  planning  for  use,  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  Now,  some  of  our  interpretive 
and  training  tools  are  attractive  pam¬ 
phlets  which  show  careful  attention  to 
color,  pictures,  txpe  faces,  line  draw¬ 
ings  and  layout. 

Our  third  big  effort  has  gone  into 
a  set  of  slides  that  presents  the  duties 
of  each  of  the  club  officers.  We  tried 
an  interesting  technique  here.  Once 
the  concepts  were  in  focus,  we  used 
a  combination  of  slides,  models  Cmem- 
bers  of  our  own  club  groups),  and  card¬ 
board  props.  Some  examples  are:  a' 
treasurer’s  slide  shows  the  model  look¬ 
ing  at  a  large  cardboard  chart  picturing 
scales  with  club  income  on  one  side 
and  club  expense  on  the  other,  a  sec- 
retan’’s  slide  shows  the  model  fitting 
the  last  piece  (entitled  essential  infor¬ 
mation)  into  a  large  jigsaw  puzzle  la¬ 
belled  Planning,  and  a  vice  president’s 
slide  shows  the  model  >vriting  program 
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plans  for  the  semester  on  a  large  calen¬ 
dar  type  chart. 

These  shdes  were  completed  for  our 
oflBcers’  training  meetings  this  spring 
and  judging  from  the  reactions  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  we  were  teaching  the 
boys  and  girls  more  effectively.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  follow  up  the  slides 
with  coaching  in  actually  doing  the  job. 
And  we  also  give  each  officer,  written 
job  outlines  which  supplement  the 
slides. 

The  Eight  Marks  of  a  Good  Club 
slides,  printed  materials,  and  officers’ 
slides  are  our  three  main  efforts  to  date. 
Some  of  our  immediate  plans  for  the 
future  include  sets  of  slides  on:  the 
objectives  of  our  program,  the  methods 
of  our  program,  program  planning  and 
evaluation,  and  the  role  of  the  club 
advisor.  We  also  hope  to  make  tape 
recordings  of  the  dialogue  in  case 
studies  for  use  in  staff,  advisor  and 
officer  training.  We  realize  now  that 
we  have  just  scratched  the  surface  on 
what  we  can  do  and  we  are  hoping 
to  obtain  supplementary’  funds  from  a 
local  foundation  to  use  in  further  pro¬ 
duction  of  A-V  tools. 

Along  with  these  city  wide  staff 
efforts  there  have  been  some  interesting 
smaller  projects.  The  physical  educa¬ 
tion  staff  from  three  branches  w’orked 
up  a  set  of  slides  called  Marks  of  a 
Good  Group  in  Physical  Education. 
The  process  and  product  here  w’ere 
similar  to  the  w’ork  on  the  Eight  Marks 
of  a  Good  Club.  One  community 
branch  staff  made  a  large  3  by  4  foot 
movable  frame  and  to  it  attached  a 
series  of  hand  lettered  charts  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  budget,  club  require¬ 
ments,  officer  duties  and  program  plan¬ 
ning  ideas.  Another  branch  has  de- 
veloned  several  large  charts,  including 
some  with  movable  parts  and  pages  in 


series,  which  show  the  development  of 
an  idea  or  plan  in  the  area  of  officer 
training.  This  branch  also  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  use  of  pictures  of  their  youth 
events  for  new’spaper  publicity,  promo¬ 
tional  folders  and  bulletin  board  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  branch  building. 

Our  branch  formed  a  committee  of 
club  officers  and  advisors  and  worked 
up  some  tape  recordings  of  typical  prob¬ 
lem  situations  for  use  in  club  programs. 
For  example,  two  boys  and  two  girls 
recorded  the  dialogue  centered  in  the 
problem  of  a  bov  who  had  been  drink¬ 
ing  and  was  driving  erratically.  We 
had  the  three  act  as  if  they  were  in 
the  car  and  were  trying  to  persuade  the 
driver  to  turn  over  the  wheel  to  the 
other  boy.  We  cut  discussion  off  be¬ 
fore  a  solution  was  arrived  at  in  order 
to  create  an  open  end  situation.  We 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  find  out 
whether  this  device  will  be  a  good  dis¬ 
cussion  primer  in  all  our  groups. 

Another  practical  use  of  the  tape 
recorder  developed  last  spring  at  a  staff 
conference.  We  worked  for  several  days 
discussing  cases  and  as  we  went  along 
w’e  used  tape  recordings  of  the  meetings 
to  study  the  participation  pattern  of  the 
group  members.  In  most  cases,  the 
talkers  were  amazed  at  how  much  they 
had  participated  and  the  quiet  ones 
were  surprised  at  how’  little  they  had 
contributed.  Some  of  the  branches 
have  used  the  hidden-tape-recorder  idea 
at  meetings  so  that  groups  can  study 
their  business  procedures  and  discus¬ 
sion  methods  after  a  meeting. 

A  few  thoughts,  in  conclusion,  as  we 
look  ahead  at  the  A-V  tools  that  we 
want  to  develop,  and  as  we  look  back 
at  what  we  have  done.  Producing  use¬ 
ful  A-V  materials  is  a  lengthy  job.  The 
process  of  hammering  out  clear  con- 
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cepts,  the  sharing  of  ideas  throughout  we  still  must  be  constantly  working  to 
the  staff  as  we  go  along,  and  the  techni-  improve  our  skills  and  knowledge  in 
cal  work  involved  in  layout,  photogra-  order  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
phy,  and  art  work  all  take  time.  How-  our  new  materials, 
ever,  the  finished  product  is  tailor  made  We  cannot  stop  here  with,  THE 
for  us  and  the  staff  members  have  END,  as  our  TV  and  radio  show  do, 
sharpened  their  own  thoughts  just  by  but  rather  must  say  we  are  just  begin- 
taking  part  in  the  process.  Also,  they  ning  to  get  started  in  developing  the 
do  a  good  job  of  using  the  tools  that  A-V  tools  that  we  need  to  help  us  train 
they  have  had  a  share  in  creating.  But  better  citizens  and  leaders  for  tomorrow. 
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School  of  Darkness.  By  Bella  V.  Dodd. 
N.  Y.  P.  J.  Kenedy  Sons.  1954.  $4.00 

In  the  days  of  the  great  depression,  the 
name  of  Bella  V.  Dodd  loomed  large  in 
certain  educational  circles  and,  indeed,  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  labor  movement 
Itself.  Bella  Dodd  thrust  herself  into  the 
advance  guard  of  the  teachers’  unions  and, 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
created  quite  a  furor  in  teachers’  organi¬ 
zations  and  in  the  legislative  halls  of  our 
legislatures.  Now  all  is  changed.  Bella 
Dodd,  like  many  another,  has  desertetl 
Communism  and  likes  to  tell  her  story. 
Huysmans  once  spoke  of  the  Inevitable 
choice  between  the  foot  of  the  Cross  and 
the  mouth  of  a  pistol.  Mrs.  Dodd  chose 
the  Cross  and  added  printer’s  ink.  Here 
is  her  story  and  school  people  who  knew 
of  her  in  her  bumptious  da.vs  may  want 
to  follow  it. — William  P.  Slabs 

Educational  Psychology:  A  Book  of 
Readings.  Edited  by  Arthur  P.  Coladarci. 
N.Y. >•  The  Drydcn  Press.  1955.  $3.90. 

xvii  and  656  pages. 

Professor  Coladarci,  a  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  psychology  in  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Stanford  University,  has  selected 
wisely  and  thoughtfully  the  readings  that 
comprise  this  volume.  Classified  under  eight 
major  headings  are  from  four  to  eight  selec¬ 
tions  by  leaders  in  the  respective  areas  of 
educational  psychology.  The  major  head¬ 
ings  include  “Psychology  and  Educational 
Practice",  “Developmental  Aspects  of  Be¬ 
havior”,  “Teachers’  Perceptions  of  Pupil  Be¬ 
havior”,  "The  Class  as  a  Group”,  "Learning: 
Motivational  Aspects”,  “Learning:  Maximiz¬ 
ing  Transfer”,  “Pupil  Adjustment  and  Guid¬ 
ance”,  and  "Assessment  of  Pupil  Status  and 


Progress”.  For  the  convenience  of  instruc¬ 
tors  and  students  who  may  be  using  a  basic 
text  in  connection  with  these  readings,  the 
editor  has  provided  a  table  in  which  the 
readings  are  keyed  to  the  relevant  chapters 
in  some  eleven  recent  and  widely-adopted 
texts. — William  P,  Sears 

The  Effective  School  Principal  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Schools.  By  Paul 
B.  Jacobson,  William  C.  Reavis,  and  James 
D.  Logsdon.  N  Y.  Prentice-Hall.  1955. 
$5.95.  xxii  and  617  pages. 

This  excellent  text  was  known  in  earlier 
editions  as  Duties  of  School  Principles.  As 
such  it  earned  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
primacy  in  its  field  for  its  approach,  its  con¬ 
tent,  and  its  presentation.  Now  as  The 
Effective  School  Principal,  it*  has  been 
brought  up-to-date,  widened  in  scope,  and 
greatly  extended.  The  material  of  which  it 
is  composed  derives  from  a  wealth  of  studies, 
investigations,  and  works  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration  as  well  as  from  the  long  and  success¬ 
ful  experiences  of  the  authors  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  in  teaching.  Both  the  elementary 
school  principal  and  the  secondary  school 
principal  are  treated.  The  twenty-three 
chapters  of  the  book  are  divided  into  five 
major  sections:  Part  One  deals  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  pertaining  to  the  organization  of  a 
school;  Part  Two  is  concerned  with  the  func- 
tiori  of  instructional  leadership;  Part  Three 
discusses  responsibilities  pertaining  to  the 
direction  of  personnel;  Part  Four  considers 
the  principal  as  school  manager;  and  Part 
Five  traces  the  development  of  the  principal- 
ship.  Here  is  a  thorough,  sound,  and  effec¬ 
tive  volume  for  principals  and  for  those  who 
aspire  ot  the  office — William  P.  Sears 


Some  Notes  on  the  Education  and  Welfare 
0/ Child  Aaors  in  Motion  Piaures 

By  DAN  FELLER 
Associate,  Department  of  Theatre  Arts 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

The  right  and  importance  of  a  children  by  prohibiting  or  severely 

basic,  uninterrupted  education  for  restricting  their  employment  as  wage 

.  minors  is  accepted  as  a  funda-  earners,  in  order  to  secure  for  them 

mental  principle  in  our  society.  The  a  normal  healthy  development  as 

premise  underlying  this  thinking  is  that  children  and  an  uninterrupted  school 

any  interference  with  a  prescribed  pro-  hfe,  and  further  to  prevent  the  ex¬ 
gram  of  instruction  and  training  may  ploitation  of  children  as  cheap  labour 

be  detrimental  to  the  normal  growth  by  their  use  in  place  of  adults.  There 

and  development  of  children.  There-  is,  however,  one  field,  that  of  enter- 

fore,  when  conditions  permit,  encour-  tainment,  acting,  singing,  dancing, 

age  or  demand  the  employment  of  chil-  etc.,  where  the  work  of  children  as 

dren,  thereby  jeopardizing  this  right,  children  sometimes  has  an  intrinsic 

the  State,  as  pedagogical  guardian  of  its  artistic  value  which  that  of  an  adult 

young,  must  insure  that  the  objective  or  adolescent  cannot  replace.  Most 

of  adequate  education  for  all  will  be  countries,  therefore,  permit  this  em¬ 
met.  ployment  under  conditions  which 

The  motion  picture  industry  in  and  prevent  exploitation,  safeguard  the 

about  Los  Angeles  frequently  finds  it  happiness,  welfare  and  education  of 

necessary  to  employ  minors.  The  use  the  children,  and  confine  to  what  is 

of  children  is  almost  mandatory  in  the  strictly  necessary  the  number  of  chil- 

production  of  certain  photoplays.  They  dren  to  be  exempted  from  the  general 

contribute  much  to  the  reality’,  the  law  as  to  the  employment^  of  chil- 

humor,  the  pathos  of  the  story.  Fur-  dren.* 

thermore,  children  are  employed  in  In  view  of  the  above,  and  for  the  pur- 
their  own  right  and  are  not  hired  to  pose  of  this  article,  two  important  ques- 
replace  adults  or  to  work  for  cheaper  tions  arise  for  specific  consideration: 
wages.  All  these  factors  create  special  How  is  the  education  of  child  actors 
schooling  and  welfare  problems.  assured?  How  is  their  general  welfare 

The  whole  matter  of  the  use  of  protected? 
minors  in  general  and  in  the  entertain-  Throughout  the  years,  as  the  motion 
ment  field  in  particular  is  clearlv  sum-  picture  industry  in  and  near  Los  An- 
med  up  in  the  followng  statement:  geles  grew  and  developed,  it  has  been 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  more  highly  necessar\’  to  gradually  devise  rules  and 
developed  states  to  safeguard  their  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  finding 

1.  Report  of  the  Departtr>'*^t'’l  Co^^mittee  ov  the  Employmert  of  Childret'  as  Film 
Actors,  in  Theatrical  Work  and  in  Ballet.  Aug.  1950,  Cmd.  8005  (London:  H.M.S.O., 
1950)  p.  1. 
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increasingly  satisfactory  answers  to 
these  questions.  The  enactments  thus 
far  promulgated  are  enforced  at  present 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Division  of  Labor  Law  En¬ 
forcement  of  the  State  of  California, 
under  whose  combined  jurisdiction  fall 
all  minors  whose  work  originates  in  that 
non-geographical  sector  known  as  Hol¬ 
lywood. 

In  accordance  with  a  definition  set 
down  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
minors  shall  include  "ALL  children 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  years, 
including  high  school  graduates  and 
married  minors^.”  Before  a  minor  can 
be  employed  in  motion  pictures  he  must 
first  obtain  a  work  certificate.  This  is 
granted  only  after  a  specific  request  is 
made  by  a  particular  studio  that  im¬ 
mediate  or  potential  work  is  available. 
Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  permit, 
however,  the  child’s  regular  school  must 
certify  that  his  school  work  is  satisfac¬ 
tory’.  Moreover,  he  must  be  examined 
hv  the  Board’s  physician  to  make  sure 
that  he  has  no  health  defects.  After 
all  these  preliminaries  are  complied 
with  as  a  minimum,  the  youngster  may 
then  report  to  a  studio  if  called.  Cer¬ 
tificates  must  be  renewed  periodically, 
at  which  time  a  new  medical  examina¬ 
tion  is  also  given. 

Minors  who  are  hired  on  a  long  term 
basis  (contract  children)  leave  their 
regular  schools  and  receive  all  their  in¬ 
struction  in  the  studio  environs.  Most 
major  studios  have  permanent  school 
sites  where  normal  instruction  can  be 
given.  However,  when  contract  juve¬ 
niles  are  actually  working  in  pictures 
thev  mav  have  to  move  to  a  temporary 
site  to  study  and  learn  their  lessons. 
In  such  cases  instruction  takes  place  on 
or  near  the  “set”  where  the  production 
is  being  filmed.  These  children  obtain 


all  their  school  supplies  and  books  from 
the  studio  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
temporarily  hired  minors  who  may  work 
only  for  one  day  or  for  a  few  weeks 
must  bring  their  books  along  with  them 
from  the  home  schools,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vance  lessons  if  necessary.  These  chil¬ 
dren,  in  most  instances,  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  on  sets.  Reports  and  records  are 
kept  for  all  minors  and  their  progress 
is  noted  both  at  the  Board  of  Education 
and  at  their  regular  schools.  If  a  juve¬ 
nile’s  school  work  is  found  to  be  un¬ 
satisfactory  while  employed  as. an  actor 
the  Board  may  refuse  to  renew  his  cer¬ 
tificate  or  may  even  revoke  it. 

The  hours  of  work,  study,  rest  and 
recreation  vary  for  children  of  different 
ages.  However,  minors  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  six  years  may  be  per- 
mitte  on  the  studio  lot  for  eight 
hours,  four  hours  at  work  and  four 
hours  school,  rest  and  recreation 
On  days  school  is  not  in  session, 
working  hours  may  be  increased  to 
six  hours  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher-welfare  workers.  A  minimum 
of  three  hours  of  instruction  must 
be  provided  for  all  children  of  school 
age.  Infants  under  six  months  of  age 
receive  special  care.  For  example,  the 
day’s  work  for  them  cannot  exceed 
twenty  minutes,  and  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
tained  on  the  studio  lot  for  more  than 
hvo  hours.  Moreover,  under  no  condi¬ 
tions  must  thev  be  exposed  to  the 
camera  lights  for  more  than  thirty 
seconds.  These  times  are  carefully 
checked  by  the  teacher-welfare  worker. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  infants  less  than  thirty 
davs  old  is  $75.00  per  dav  while  for 
a  babv  over  ninety  davs  old  and  under 
180  davs  old  is  $25.00  per  day. 

Child  actors  are  officially  taken  care 
of  by  teacher-welfare  workers.  They 
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are  representatives  of  both  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Division  of  Labor 
Law  Enforcement.  As  school  children 
the  youngsters  come  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  Board.  As  employees  they 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  Labor 
agency.  Hence  the  title,  "teacher- 
welfare  worker”,  because  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  oversee  the  minor  in 
his  dual  role  of  worker  and  pupil.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
though  the  teacher  represents  and  is 
licensed  by  public  agencies  she  is  paid 
for  her  services  by  the  studios  on  either 
a  per  diem  basis  or  regular  employee 
status. 

When  a  child  is  called  for  work  by 
a  studio  he  must  immediately  report  to 
a  teacher-welfare  worker.  Most  studios 
employ  one  on  a  regular  basis  and  she 
is  known  as  a  resident  teacher.  Those 
who  are  employed  as  needed  are  known 
as  day-byday  teacher-welfare  workers. 
The  Board  of  Education  uses  a  system 
of  rotation  when  providing  temporary 
instructors  so  that  the  days  of  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  equalized  among  the 
studio  teachers.  There  are  about  twen¬ 
ty-eight  on  this  list  at  present.  Em- 
ploN-ment  for  them  is,  naturally,  erratic, 
due  to  the  nature  of  film  production 
and  the  rather  limited  choice  of  stories 
in  which  minors  are  used.  The  resi¬ 
dent  teacher,  who  corresponds  to  the 
principal  of  a  regular  school,  visits  the 
sets  and  supervises  the  work  where  day- 
by-day  teachers  are  stationed.  The 
"classroom”  on  set  instruction  is  usually 
a  makeshift  affair.  TTie  ground,  a  tem¬ 
porary-  shack,  a  dressing  room  off  to  one 
side,  a  table  and  bench,  etc.  may  all  be¬ 
come  the  "school”  for  the  moment. 
However,  the  studios  try  to  provide  and 
maintain  minimum  standards  of  com¬ 
fort  in  accordance  with  the  Board’s 
regulations.  In  spite  of  these  attempts, 


nevertheless,  learning  and  teaching  can 
become  a  taxing  affair  for  both  pupil 
and  teacher  under  the  conditions  des¬ 
cribed. 

Because  of  the  peculiarities  of  film 
production,  interruptions  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  program  can  be  frequent.  Often 
the  teacher  has  to  com[>ete  with  a  movie 
script  for  the  mind  and  attention  of  the 
young  actor.  Accordingly,  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  impose  a  regulation 
which  declares  that  no  instruction  of 
less  than  twenty  minutes  duration  can 
be  counted  toward  tbe  legal  minimum 
of  three  hours  of  school  work.  Thus, 
if  a  minor  has  been  studying  for  ten 
minutes  and  the  director  calls  him  for 
acting  chores  or  other  duties,  these  ten 
minutes  become  void.  By  stop-watch 
timing  the  teacher-welfare  worker  man¬ 
ages  to  keep  a  record,  and  thus  is  able 
to  check  how  much  time  a  minor  needs 
to  complete  his  required  hours  of  in¬ 
struction.  If  production  threatens  to 
interfere  with  any  phase  of  a  minor’s 
education  or  welfare  the  teacher  must 
inform  the  assistant  director  so  that 
proper  steps  can  be  taken.  The  learn¬ 
ing  requirements  of  child  actors  have 
frequently  lengthened  shooting  sched¬ 
ules  and  even  raised  production  costs. 
But  in  spite  of  these  added  difficulties 
most  studios  try  t6  understand  the  ne¬ 
cessity'  of  conforming  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  use  of  minors. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  safe¬ 
guards  to  insure  a  proper  education  for 
juvenile  actors,  teaching  at  the  studios 
poses  some  very  special  problems  at 
times.  When  a  number  of  minors  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  engaged  at  the  same  time  by 
the  same  studio  the  studio  school  proper 
or  "set”  classes  may  have  pupils  ranging 
in  age  from  six  to  sixteen,  of  widely 
varied  backgrounds  and  of  several 
nationalities.  In  effect,  the  one-room 
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schoolhouse  reappears.  The  spread  of 
subject  matter,  the  range  of  materials, 
and  the  methods  required  under  such 
circumstances  are  obviously  great.  Con¬ 
sequently,  to  assure  an  adequate  educa¬ 
tion  to  all,  the  teacher-welfare  worker 
must  be  highly  qualified.  Accordingly, 
today,  all  studio  teachers  are  expected 
to  have  both  elementary  and  secondary 
school  credentials  and,  further,  must  be 
certified  by  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education.  If  they  do  not  hold  both 
credentials  they  are  permitted  to  teach 
only  those  subjects  certified  by  their 
credentials. 

In  view  of  the  irregular  procedures 
and  difficulties  which  are  not  ordinarily 
experienced  by  regular  school  teachers, 
teacher-welfare  workers  who  are  assign¬ 
ed  to  individual  productions  are  not 
allowed  to  instruct  more  than  ten  pupils 
at  one  time.  This  is  understandable 
because  of  the  uncontrollable  surround¬ 
ings  in  which  they  function.  Having 
to  contend  almost  always  with  lights, 
cameras,  wires  over  and  underhead, 
groups  of  milling  people,  moving  ob¬ 
jects,  noise  and  distraction,  their  chores 
may  become  extraordinarily  perplexing. 
However,  to  aid  the  teacher-welfare 
workers  in  their  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties,  parents  or  guardians  are  required 
to  be  with  their  children  whenever  they 
are  employed  at  the  studios.  In  this 
way  they  can  assist  in  controlling  the 
behavior  of  the  youngsters  w’ho  can  be 
highly  stimulated  by  the  studio  sights 
and  sounds.  An  important  regulation 
aimed  at  further  protecting  the  rhorals 
and  welfare  of  minors  is  that  no  minor 
shall  ever  be  permitted  on  a  lot  unless 
the  studio  teacher  is  present. 

On  occasion  a  child  may  be  of  such 
star  caliber  that  a  private  tutor  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  her  by  the  studio.  Such 
treatment  may  even  be  demanded  by 


the  mother  when  this  stature  is  reached. 
The  child’s  commercial  value  may  war¬ 
rant  such  a  course  of  action,  and  no 
expense  is  spared  to  protect  his  welfare 
or  make  him  or  her  receptive  to  school 
responsibihties.  One  child  star  had  an 
individual  kindergarten  built  for  her 
own  use  and  comfort.  It  was  an  ela¬ 
borately  furnished  trailer-bungalow  with 
a  built  in  blackboard,  a  desk,  cot,  and 
other  fine  furnishings.  Although  her 
environment  was  pleasant  and  she  re¬ 
ceived  highly  individuahzed  instruction, 
nevertheless,  such  extreme  school  care 
and  methods  of  instruction  cannot  be 
considered  a  "normal”  school  situation. 

When  a  picture  is  filmed  on  location, 
that  is,  away  from  the  studio  proper, 
a  parent  or  guardian  must  accompany 
any  child  involved.  A  teacher-welfare 
worker  is  sent  along  to  provide  instruc¬ 
tion  and  general  protection.  On  these 
trips  youngsters  have  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  learn  from  the  new  places  they 
visit.  They  are  able  to  experience  an 
expanded  world  of  knowledge  and  in¬ 
formation  from  the  sights  they  see. 
They  also  come  in  contact  with  more 
reahstic  audio-visual  surroundings  than 
any  regular  school  can  provide.  New 
words,  topics  for  composition  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  ideas  for  projects  are 
everywhere  evident,  and  an  imaginative 
teacher  need  never  lack  for  ideas  on 
these  excursions.  Since  many  of  the 
child  actors  are  unusually  bright  and  gift¬ 
ed  they  tend  to  make  the  most  of  their 
new  found  expansive  world.  School¬ 
room  facilities,  however,  have  taken 
varied  forms  and  shapes  on  these  loca¬ 
tion  trips.  Hotel  rooms,  steamer. cabins, 
aeroplanes,  a  clearing  in  a  wood,  a 
boulder,  a  log,  and  even  baseball  bleach¬ 
ers  have  served  as  classrooms.  But 
under  careful  guidance  and  tutelage  all 
the  factors  mentioned  can  contribute 
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toward  worthwhile  learning  experiences 
and  memories. 

Although  child  actors  are  removed 
from  the  normal  environment  of  a 
regular  school  with  its  playground 
and  school  atmosphere,  teacher-welfare 
workers  try  to  maintain  a  semblance  of 
them.  Games  as  well  as  projects  are 
resorted  to  so  that  sociahzation  and 
group  participation  is  indulged  in  when¬ 
ever  possible.  Child  actors  have  con¬ 
fessed,  however,  that  they  miss  their 
friends  and  outdoor  games  when  they 
are  employed  at  the  studios  for  long 
periods.  Not  a  few  have  a  change  of 
heart  at  adolescence  when  they  want 
to  leave  the  business  altogether  in  order 
to  play  more  football  or  baseball  with 
their  peers  instead  of  being  confined  to 
what  seems  to  them  an  unnatural  en¬ 
vironment.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  learn  to  love  movie  making  also 
have  their  moments  of  turmoil  when 
they  discover  that  they  cannot  be  used 
anymore  as  child  thespians.  Their 
suffering  is  opposite  to  those  who  want 
to  get  out.  In  any  event,  as  long  as 
they  remain  minor  actors  the  teacher- 
welfare  workers  try  to  improvise  inter¬ 
esting  activities  in  order  to  keep  them 
busy  and  contented,  and  to  provide  as 
near  a  real  school  atmosphere  as  is 
possible. 

Aside  from  the  formal  learning,  the 
'children  are  subjected  to  a  type  of  in¬ 
formal  learning  that  in  many  ways  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  a  larger  education  than 
they  get  from  their  books  and  lessons. 
The  fact  is  a  motion  picture  studio 
offers  a  multi-faceted  and  varied  set  of 
surroundings  and  circumstances  which 
are  constantly  changing.  Life  runs  the 
gamut  of  human  behavior  in  this  minia¬ 
ture  world.  Therefore,  according  to 
his  maturity  and  intelligence,  the  child 
actor  cannot  help  but  absorb  into  him¬ 


self  a  multitude  of  impressions  from  the 
kaleidoscopic  picture  before  him.  This 
overwhelming  and  fascinating  industry 
brings  the  child  in  close  association  with 
a  great  variety  of  people,  processes  and 
places.  He  fives  in  an  ever  expanding 
and  newly  created  world  almost  daily. 
Hence,  he  can  learn  more  at  his  age 
than  a  child  of  comparable  years.  His¬ 
tory  can  come  alive,  the  past  can  be¬ 
come  the  present,  new  costumes  and 
manners  can  be  discovered,  different 
commercial  and  technical  processes  can 
be  observed,  and  human  behavior  can 
be  studied  at  close  range.  Yet  over  and 
above  these  beneficial  aspects  it  must 
also  be  noted  that  minor  actors  fre¬ 
quently  five  in  a  high  tensioned  and  ex¬ 
citing  climate  in  which,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  production,  they  may  also  be 
shunted  around  like  a  piece  of  movie 
property,  unless  carefully  watched  over 
by  parents  and  the  teacher-welfare 
worker.  Most  of  the  studios  are  coop¬ 
erative  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
concerning  child  actors  but  on  occasion 
these  may  be  overlooked  in  order  to  get 
a  picture  completed  on  time  or  to  keep 
within  an  alloted  budget.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  some  children  are  taxed  beyond  en¬ 
durance.  This  is  especially  true  when 
a  child  actor  becomes  a  favorite  of  the 
public.  By  and  large  though,  the 
teacher-welfare  workers  and  the  Board 
of  Education  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  provide  full  protection  and 
care  for  the  youngsters  so  that  their 
education  and  welfare  do  not  suffer. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  the  fives  of 
child  actors  over  which  neither  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Education  nor  the 
teacher-welfare  workers  have  direct  con¬ 
trol  and  which,  more  or  less,  may  have 
negative  psychological  effects  upon  the 
growth  patterns  of  the  youngsters.  One 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Holly- 
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wood  influence,  an  influence  which  is 
believed  to  mature  the  child  actor  too 
rapidly.  The  other  is  the  overambi- 
tious  mother  whose  form  of  parental 
direction,  guidance  and  ccHitrol  may 
afPect  adversely  the  personahty  of  the 
minor.  In  the  first  instance,  since  mo¬ 
tion  picture  production  is  an  adult  busi¬ 
ness,  certain  problems  cannot  help  but 
arise  when  children  are  placed  in  this 
milieu.  'The  fact  is  children  want  to 
and  Uke  to  play  with  other  children 
and  share  their  fives  with  them.  This 
is  a  natural  feeling.  But  if  some  are 
kept  through  special  circumstances, 
often  not  of  their  own  making,  away 
from  their  normal  desires  then  their 
development  may  suffer.  They  may 
become  irritable  with  their  surround¬ 
ings  and  confinement,  or  else  begin  to 
adopt  the  ways  of  those  about  them. 
This  is  true  since  children  are  imitative 
and  will  tend  to  copy  or  acquire  the 
manners  and  actions  of  those  with 
whom  they  are  more  or  less  in  contact. 
From  an  emotional  and  psychological 
standpoint  many  child  actors  are  not 
yet  mature  enough  to  do  so,  especially 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Many  people  in  the 
motion  picture  business  with  whom  the 
writer  has  conferred  have  said  that 
child  actors  do  not  grow  up  in  a  normal 
environment  when  associated  too  long 
with  the  motion  picture  business. 

As  far  as  the  overambitious  mother 
is  concerned,  it  has  often  been  said  that 
the  reason  many  of  them  push  their 
children  into  this  activity  is  because 
they  are  frustrated  actresses  themselves 
who  can  realize  their  own  thwarted 
desires  only  by  having  a  successful  child 
actor  in  the  family.  Financial  reasons 
may  also  be  motivating  factors.  But  by 
projecting  themselves  into  the  child- 
image  they  can  indirectly  achieve  their 


own  unfulfilled  ambitions.  This,  of 
course,  often  imposes  undue  and  unfair 
disadvantages  upon  some  children. 
Even  if  many  youngsters  go  along  with 
the  wishes  of  thcir  parents,  the  fife,  if 
persisted  in  too  long  and  not  carefully 
guided,  may  have  detrimental  effects 
upon  their  development.  It  must  be 
said  in  all  fairness,  however,  that  not 
all  mothers  of  child  actors  are  the  “stage 
mother”  type.  But  there  are  no  laws 
to  protect  some  children  against  those 
who  are.  It  must  also  be  stated  that 
a  few  minor  actors  have  escaped  from 
being  spoiled. 

The  many  legal  codes  and  statutes 
which  are  enforced  by  the  public  agen¬ 
cies  on  behalf  of  child  actors  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  are  obviously  necessary. 
The  teacher-welfare  workers  and  the 
Board  of  Education  are  to  be  commend¬ 
ed  for  their  efforts  to  protect  the  all 
around  welfare  of  minor  actors.  For 
even  though  they  do  obtain  a  required 
minimum  of  formal  education,  never¬ 
theless,  the  larger  fife  education  they 
receive  as  a  result  of  their  association 
with  movie  making,  makes  it  mandatory 
that  they  be  given  a  careful  and  well 
guided  upbringing.  Their  informal 
education,  especially  at  a  young  and 
plastic  age,  is  no  doubt  more  important 
and  deeper  reaching  than  the  formal 
one.  The  child  actor,  like  any  other 
child,  will  undoubtedly  forget  many  of 
the  facts  he  has  learned  in  a  school 
setting.  But  the  feelings,  attitudes  and 
forms  of  behavior  he  has  internalized 
from  working  in  motion  pictures  are  not 
so  often  easily  shed  or  forgotten.  Being 
in  a  rapidly  changing,  highly  exacting 
and  -excessively  demanding  business, 
personality  scars  may  be  acquired  and 
carried  into  adulthood.  Yet  we  must 
also  face  another  important  and  valid 
question.  If  a  child  manifests  an  ex- 
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ceptional  talent  (or  acting,  finds  that  lessly  upon  the  deceiving  altars  of  large 
he  or  she  can  be  most  creative  and  salaries  and  fickle  public  acclaim,  as 
happy  in  this  profession,  shall  we  deny  much  as  they  are  needed  in  any  pro-, 
this  inherent  gift  an  opportunity  for  fession  or  activity.  Their  rights  as  chil-' 
development  if  there  is  a  place  in  our  dren  and  individuals  must  be  protected 
culture  where  it  can  be  expressed?  In  to  the  utmost  by  all  concerned.  When 
attempting  to  answer  this  question  a  they  are  called  upon  to  learn  and  work 
most  difficult  reconciliation  has  to  be  at  the  same  time,  the  environment  and 
made  in  view  of  the  factors  mentioned  conditions  surrounding  them  must  be 
above.  Whatever  the  answer,  we  of  the  best.  The  protection  afforded 
should  recognize  that  for  the  greater  them  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
good  of  these  child  artists  as  well  as  they  may  grow  and  develop  into  socially 
society  in  general,  their  happiness  and  acceptable,  well  adjusted  and  emotion- 
welfare  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  need-  ally  secure  individuals. 
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This  drill  book  of  forty  exercises  in  first  year  French,  is  based 
upon  representative  courses  of  study  and  fitted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and 
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Relation  0/ Out-of-School  A-V 

Experience  to  Learning 

By  ADOLPH  T.  BRUGGER 
Administrative  Assistant,  Dean  of  Students  Office 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


This  experiment  was  designed  to 
determine  the  effect  of  audio¬ 
visual  stimulation^  outside  the 
school  on  learning  by  audio-visual 
methods  of  instruction.  It  was  execut¬ 
ed  on  a  small  scale  and  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  survey, 
subject  to  further  study  for  confirma¬ 
tion. 

The  Experimental  Group 

The  group  tested  was  composed  of 
96  A-8  students  at  Emerson  Junior 
High  School.  They  are  the  members 
of  three  social  studies  classes,  selected 
at  random,  with  a  mean  IQ  of  105.7, 
a  mean  age  of  13.5  years  and  differing 
widely  in  socio-economic  background. 

Procedure 

All  the  members  of  the  experimental 
group  were  instructed  to  fill  out  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  covering  out-of-school  experi¬ 
ence  with  motion  pictures,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  comic  books.  The  group  was 
told  that  it  was  participating  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  but  the  purpose  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  not  stated  to  avoid  deliberate 


misrepresentation.  The  film.  The  Great 
Lakes,  Highway  of  Commerce,  was  then 
shown.  This  film  is  a  twenty  minute 
sound  and  color  production  which  deals 
with  the  commercial  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Great  Lakes  Area. 
Previous  to  this  the  members  of  the 
group  had  been  informed  that  they 
were  to  be  tested  on  the  film  and  that 
these  tests  were  to  be  graded-’.  This 
was  done  to  insure  maximum  motiva¬ 
tion  and  interest. 

Immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
film  the  group  was  given  an  objective 
test  based  exclusively  on  material  con¬ 
tained  in  the  film.  This  test  contained 
twenty  alternative-response  items  and 
fourteen  multiple  choice  items;  inas¬ 
much  as  it  and  the  questionaire  were 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  experiment  they 
merit  further  consideration  as  to  their 
adequacy. 

The  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  allowed  for  a 
maximum  attendance*  of  53  hours  per 
week.  Computation  of  this  was  based 
on  a  seven  day  week  with  the  following 
hour  values: 


1.  The  term  “audio-visual  stimulation’’  in  this  paper  means  the  time  spent  with  comic 
hooks,  radio,  television  and  motion  pictures.  It  does  not  imply  any  psychological  connota¬ 
tion. 

2.  Since  the  information  contained  in  the  him  is  of  a  highly  specialized  nature  and 
none  of  the  members  of  the  group  had  previously  seen  the  him,  the  experimenter  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  material  would  be  new  to  the  group. 

3.  By  attendance  in  this  particular  instance  and  throughout  the  report  is  meant  the 
time  spent  outside  the  schoolroom  with  comic  books,  radio,  television  and  motion  pictures, 
i.e.  with  audio-visual  stimulation. 
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Motion  pictures 
Once  a  month  or  less 

0.5  hours  per  week 

Twice  a  month  _  1.5  hours  per  week 

Once  a  week _  3.0  hours  per  week 

Thereafter  3.0  hours  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  motion  picture  p>er  week. 

Comic  Books 
For  each  comic  book  read 

per  week _  0.5  hours 

Radio  and  television 
Attendance  here  was  recorded  in 
hours  on  the  questionnaire,  per  se. 

The  questionnaire  made  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  indicating  the  specific  amount 
of  attendance  beyond  an  arbitrary  maxi¬ 
mum.  It  merely  provided  one  catch-all 
category  headed  “More  than  .  .  .”.  In 
cases  where  this  category  had  been 
checked  only  the  questionnaire’s  maxi¬ 
mum  attendance  was  recorded.  Only 
five  members  of  the  group  made  use  of 
this  category  and  this  small  niunber 
could  not  have  affected  the  total  accu¬ 
racy  of  attendance  to  any  significant 
degree. 

In  recording  preference  the  categories 
Mystery,  Western,  War  Stories,  Adven¬ 
ture  and  Love  Stories  were  classified  as 
heavy  attendance.  All  others,  as  for 
instance  comedy,  sports  and  music  were 
classified  as  light  attendance^. 

Using  the  above  standards  the  maxi¬ 
mum  attendance  recorded  was  50  hours 
per  week  and  the  minimum  8  hours  per 
week  with  the  mean  for  the  group  be¬ 
ing  28.8  hours. 

The  Test 

The  possible  maximum  score  on  the 
test  was  34.00.  Applying  the  correc¬ 


tion  formula  the  actual  high  score  was 
30.75  while  the  low  score  was  0.25. 
The  range  was  thus  30.50  and  followed 
a  relatively  normal  distribution.  The 
mean  score  for  the  group  was  15.96 
(46.9%  )  with  the  highest  quartile  ex¬ 
tending  upward  from  20.75  and  the 
lowest  quartile  extending  downward 
from  11.99.  The  mean  critical  ratio 
on  an  item  for  item  basis  equaled  4.03 
while  the  coefficient  of  reliability,  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  chance  half  method, 
equalled  .92.  As  can  be  seen  by  these 
figures  the  test  was  a  comparatively 
valid  and  reliable  instrument  of  mea¬ 
surement. 

'Fhe  test  also  included  a  very  simple 
rating  scale  for  the  film,  containing 
four  classifications  —  excellent,  good, 
average  and  poor.  Assigning  these 
ratings  an  arbitrary  numerical  value  of 
4,  3,  2,  and  1  respectively,  the  mean 
rating  by  the  group  was  3.31.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals’  names  appeared  on  these  papers 
and  that  consequently  the  validity  of 
this  rating  is  open  to  question. 

Result  and  Interpretation 

Correlation  between  attendance  and 
test  scores  (achievement).  Attendance 
within  the  group  varied  considerably. 
While  the  mean  was  28.8  hours  attend¬ 
ance  per  week,  the  highest  quartile  on 
the  test  had  a  mean  attendance  of  20.6 
hours  and  the  lowest  a  mean  of  38.8 
hours.  This  seemed  to  indicate  an 
inverse  relationship ’between  attendance 
and  achievement  on  the  test.  A  break¬ 
down  of  total  attendance  on  the  basis 
of  means  for  the  different  media  fol- 


4.  This  classification  can  not  be  considered  sound  from  a  scientific  or  psychological 
viewpoint.  However,  many  laymen  and  teachers  consider  the  categories  classified  as  heavy 
attendance  more  “harmful”  to  audio  visual  instruction  than  those  classified  as  light.  The 
arbitrary  division  is  made  on  this  basis. 
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lowed  the  same  pattern,  as  could  be 
exjjected:  * 

Higliest  Lowest 

•  Quartile  Quartile 

Mean  Mean 

listening  time  listening  time 
per  week  per  week 
Motion  pictures  2.4  hours  3.2  hours 

Radio  13.4  hours  16.3  hours 

Comicbooks  0.7  hours  1.3  hours 

Television  4.1  hours  17.5  hours 

Most  significant,  however,  was  the  fact 
that  the  coefficient  of  correlation  be¬ 
tween  attendance  and  achievement  was 
—.66.  • 

The  question  then  arose  to  what 
degree  this  correlation  was  due  to  IQ. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  higher  the  IQ 
the  lesser  the  attendance  and  concomit¬ 
antly  the  higher  the  IQ  the  higher  the 
achievement  seemed  feasible.  Conse- 
(juently  the  correlations  between  IQ  and 
attendance,  and  IQ  and  test  score  were 
computed.  They  measured  — .19  and 
.27  respectively.  Partialhng  the  three 
correlations  out  with  IQ  held  constant, 
the  correlation  between  attendance  and 
achievement  remained  a  sizeable  — .64. 
Attendance  as  such,  was  then  a  strong 
causal  factor. 

The  effect  of  television.  Of  the  96 
members  of  the  group  tested,  48  indi¬ 
cated  television  attendance  (Group  A) 
while  48  indicated  no  television  attend¬ 
ance  (Group  B).  Group  A  had  a  mean 
total  attendance  of  36.1  hours  per  week 
while  Group  B  had  a  mean  attendance 
of  21.5  hours  per  week.  Varying  in¬ 
versely  with  this,  the  mean  test  score 
for  Group  A  was  12.91  while  Group 
B  had  a  mean  score  of  19.00. 

The  question  arose  whether  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  achievement  was  due  to  the 
quantitative  increase  in  total  attendance 
bv  television  or  whether  there  was  a 


qualitative  difference  between  television 
attendance  and  attendance  by  other 
media.  A  correlation  was  therefore 
computed  within  Group  A  between  tele¬ 
vision  attendance  and  test  scores.  The 
coefficient  of  correlation  was  — .18, 
which  indicated  that  the  effect  of  tele¬ 
vision  attendance  correlated  inversely 
with  achievement  only  in  proportion  to 
the  total  attendance’s  inverse  correlation 
with  achievement.  Television  attend¬ 
ance  was  thus  a  causal  factor  only  inso¬ 
far  as  it  increased  attendance. 

Heavy  and  light  attendance  —  their 
respective  effects  on  test  scores.  The 
members  of  the  group  changed  from 
light  to  heavy  attendance  and  vice 
versa  with  different  media  of  attend¬ 
ance.  Only  in  a  few  cases  was  there 
a  consistent  preference  for  heavy  or 
light  attendance  in  all  four  media  by 
any  one  individual.  Therefore,  the 
comparison  had  to  be  established  by 
attendance  to  each  separate  medium. 
The  figures  were: 


Heavy 

Light 

attendance 

attendance 

Mean  on 

Mean  on 

test  score 

test  score 

Motion  pictures 

16.05 

15.86 

Radio 

16.00 

15.95 

Comic  Books 

15.76 

15.41 

Television 
(Group  A) 

12.91 

12.90 

Some  members  of  the  group  indicated 
no  attendance  in  certain  media  conse¬ 
quently  there  are  slight  discrepancies 
between  these ,  means  and  the  overall 
mean  for  the  test. 

It  would  seem  from  these  figures 
that  the  type  of  attendance,  i.e.  light 
or  heavy  in  the  popular  concept,  has 
no  effect  or  correlation  with  achieve¬ 
ment. 
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Conclusions 

1.  The  degree  of  learning  from 
audio-visual  instruction  varies  inversely 
^vith  the  amount  of  audio-visual  stimu¬ 
lation  the  learner  is  exposed  to. 

2.  Audio-\isual  stimulation  by  tele- 
\ision  has,  per  se,  no  adverse  effect  on 
audio-\isual  instruction  and  the  amount 


learned.  It  is  the  increase  of  total 
stimulation  by  television  which  affects 
audio-visual  learning  adversely. 

3.  The  t\’pe  of  audio-visual  stimula¬ 
tion,  i.e.  light  or  heavy  fare  in  the 
popular  concept,  has  no  effect  on  the 
degree  of  learning  by  audio-visual  in¬ 
struction. 
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The  Enjoyment  of  Music:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Perceptive  Listening.  By 
Joseph'  Machlis.  N.  Y.  W.  W.  Norton. 
1955.  $6.50  (trade  edition).  $4.90  (text 

edition). 

The  primary  purposes  of  this  introductory 
text  are  to  arouse  the  student’s  interest  in 
music  and  to  lead  him  to  a  full  enjoyment 
of  music.  The  volume  explains  in  terms 
understandable  to  the  layman  how  music  is 
put  together;  how  music  may  be  examined 
against  the  background  of  the  history  of  cul¬ 
ture;  how  the  great  composers  lived  both  as 
men  and  as  artists;  how  forms  and  st>'les  of 
music  may  be  analyzed;  and  how  all  this 
knowledge  can  be  applied  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  representative  works.  The  volume 
covers  an  enormous  scope  but  it  is  in  nowise 
sketchy  or  supeiBcial.  A  good  deal  of  space 
is  given  to  contemporary  composers  and  their 
music. — William  P.  Sears 

Understanding  Teen  Agers.  By  Paul 
Landis.  New  York.  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts.  1955.  $3.00 

Parents  and  teachers  will  welcome  this 
informative  and  succinct  book  which  seeks 
to  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  teen-agers. 
Professor  Landis  quotes  widely  from  the  auto¬ 
biographies  of  teen-agers  as  he  discusses  such 
problems  as  the  teen-ager  in  the  family;  the 
physical  growth  and  moral  problems  of  teen¬ 
agers;  religion  and  moral  maturity;  guiding 
teen-agers  in  the  dating  years;  guiding  toward 
marital  maturity;  grow'ing  up  in  money 
matters;  and  a  host  of  other  vital  problems. 
Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  list  of  check 
questions  that  should  be  especially  helpful 
to  those  who  guide  youngsters  through  these 
critical  years. — William  P.  Sears 


The  Coming  of  the  Revolution:  1763- 
1775.  By  Lawrence  Henry  Gipson.  N.  Y. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  1954.  $5.00 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  “The  New 
American  Nation  Series”  published  by  Har¬ 
pers  under  the  editorship  of  Henry  Steele 
Commager  and  Richard  B.  Morris.  The 
author,  Lawrence  Henry  Gipson,  was  for 
many  years  head  of  the  Department  of  His¬ 
tory  and  Government  at  Lehigh  where  now 
he  is  Professor  Emeritus.  Dr.  Gipson  traces 
the  irritants  and  counter-irritants  that 
plagued  British-American  relations  between 
the  Peace  of  Paris  and  the  calling  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1774.  The  period 
was  one  of  political  maneuvering  when 
statesmanship  failed  to  accommodate  the 
mercantilistic  responsibilities  of  the  British 
to  the  maturing  national  asperations  of  the 
Americans.  Dr.  Gipson,  noted  scholar  that 
he  is,  examines  this  era  with  authority  and 
objectivits'. — VV^illiam  P.  Sears,  New  York 
University 

The  Odyssey  of  a  Psychologist.  By 
J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin.  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware.  Published  by  the  Author.  1955. 
$2.50  (prepaid)  or  $3.00  (billing  price.) 

The  name  of  J.  E.  Wallace  Wallin  is  re¬ 
spected  and  revered  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  psychologs’.  Dr.  Wallin  has  an  un¬ 
rivalled  record  of  pioneering  in  special  edu¬ 
cation,  clinical  psychology,  and  mental  hy¬ 
giene.  In  this  little  book.  Dr.  Wallin  looks 
back  over  his  long  years  of  fruitful  work. 
The  volume  is  replete  with  interest  and  it 
provides  many  sidelights  on  the  development 
of  educational  psychology  in  the  United 
States  and  upon  the  men  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  development. — William  P. 
Sears,  New  York  University 


This  Is  Our  Story 

By  EARL  W.  DIBLE 
Director  of  Special  Services 
Santa  Monica,  California,  Public  Schools 


OMMUNICATION  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  word  in  the  Santa  Monica 
School  System.  It  is  recognized 
both  as  a  skill  to  be  acquired  by  pupils 
and  as  a  process  by  which  the  public 
school  explains  its  program  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  using  the  term  communi¬ 
cations  to  describe  public  school  report¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  only  possible  to  reduce  the 
bias  associated  with  such  activities  as 
public  relations,  but  educational  pub¬ 
licity  is  given  a  new  point  of  view.  It 
was  out  of  this  kind  of  thinking  that 
an  interesting  project  in  community  re¬ 
lations  grew.  A  new  technique’  for 
assembling  school  information  and  re¬ 
porting  it  to  the  public  developed  into 
an  interesting  assignment  in  which  both 
the  local  newspaper  and  public  schools 
cooperated. 

A  Dry  Run.  It  all  started  last  spring 
with  the  state-wide  observance  of  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Public  Schools  Week.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  stories,  illustrated  with 
appropriate  pictures,  should  provide 
adequate  coverage  for  this  annual  event 
in  Santa  Monica.  These  stories  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  regular  news  arti¬ 
cles  announcing  special  school  pro¬ 
grams,  classroom  visitations,  exhibits, 
and  demonstrations. 

Public  response  to  the  three  feature 
stories  which  w’ere  published  and  the 
city  editor’s  interest  in  giving  additional 
space  to  this  type  of  school  reporting, 
resulted  in  assigning  a  regular  staff  re¬ 
porter  to  work  with  the  Santa  Monica 
schools  for  the  remainder  of  the  school 


year.  With  the  successful  completion 
of  last  spring’s  weekly  school  articles, 
the  series  was  projected  into  the  present' 
school  year.  When  the  current  series 
is  completed,  approximately  thirty-five 
subjects  will  have  been  covered. 

Feature  Subjects.  The  selected  sub¬ 
jects  covered  so  far  in  the  series  are 
included  under  such  headings  as,  “The 
Custodian,  Hero  to  School  Children, 
Keeps  Physical  Plant  Running,”  “School 
Nurse  Friend  to  Students,  Teachers’ 
Aid,  Adviser  to  Parents,”  “Parents, 
School  Officials  Confer  on  Annual  Pro¬ 
motions,”  “School  Playgrounds  Seen 
Boon  in  Keeping  Children  Off  Busy 
City  Streets,”  “School  Bus — Attraction 
to  Students  of  All  Ages,”  “Schools  Offer 
Help  for  Pupils’  Speech  Problems,” 
“Study  Group  Aids  Teachers  In  Under¬ 
standing  Pupils,”  “Creative  Efforts  Of 
Children  With  Crayons  and  Paint  Make 
Up  Exhibit,”  “Six  Teachers,  About  to 
Retire,  Recall  Early  Day  Education,” 
“Parents  Find  ‘Back  To  School’  More 
Than  Slogan — 'They  Attend  Classes^ 
Too,”  “Importance  Of  Writing  Stressed 
In  Santa  Monica  School  System,” 
“Teenagers’  Reading  Habits  Told,” 
“School  Maintenance  Plays  Big  Santa 
Monica  Role,”  and  “School  Programs 
Add  To  City’s  Prestige  As  Exemplifier 
Of  True  Christmas  Spirit.” 

Team  Approach.  While  the  idea  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  local  schools,  de¬ 
signed  for  community'  reading,  is  not 
new,  the  thinking  and  techniques  used 
to  develop  this  program  should  be  of 
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interest  to  any  public  administrator. 

The  team  approach  used  by  the 
newspaper  and  the  school  system  was 
the  most  important  feature  of  this  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprise.  The  crew  consisted 
of  three  members,  and  the  guiding 
member  was  the  Superintendent.  With 
the  help  of  the  top  school  administra¬ 
tor,  a  list  of  subjects  was  carefully  com¬ 
piled  and  checked  as  to  story  value. 

Following  this  preliminary'  confer¬ 
ence,  the  two  production  members  of 
the  group  rolled  into  action.  The  local 
newspaper  reporter  and  the  Director  of 
Special  Services  met  to  set  up  a  master 
calendar  to  assign  release  dates  for  fu¬ 
ture  stories.  Whenever  possi|)le  subjects 
were  scheduled  for  publication  to  coin¬ 
cide  either  with  a  local  or  with  a  nation¬ 
al  event.  For  example,  the  story  on  the 
school  nurse,  “School  Nurse,  A  Friend 
to  Students,  Teachers  Aid,  Advisor  to 
Parents,”  was  released  just  prior  to 
National  Nurse  Week.  A  feature  on 
Art  in  the  elementary  schools  preceded 
the  opening  of  a  community  exhibit  on 
paintings  by  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
pupils.  This  story-  carried  the  caption, 
“Creative  Efforts  of  Children  With 
Crayons  and  Paint  Make  Up  Exhibit.” 
National  Book  Week  in  November  was 
a  time  to  release  a  report  on  the  high 
school  library  under  the  heading  “Teen¬ 
agers’  Reading  Habits  Told.”  V^acation 
time  brought  a  story  on  playgrounds 
headlined  as  “School  Playgrounds  Seen 
Boon  in  Keeping  Children  Off  Busy 
School  Streets.” 

As  each  story-  develops,  two  tasks 
are  performed  by  the  Director  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Services.  First,  a  picture  is  plan¬ 
ned,  scheduled,  and  taken  to  illustrate 
the  story-.  Second,  data  is  gathered  to 
write  the  story-.  This  last  task  requires 
considerable  research  in  order  to  get  all 


the  facts  needed  to  make  the  story  both 
interesting  and  accurate. 

Picture  Taking.  In  taking  a  picture 
to  illustrate  a  story-,  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  are  always  kept  in  mind:  (1) 
Why  is  this  picture  being  taken?  (2) 
Does  it  tell  a  story?  (3)  Is  there  ac¬ 
tion?  (4)  Does  it  get  close  to  the 
subject?  C5)  Will  it  fit  three  col¬ 
umns? 

The  last  question  is  very  important 
since  it  determines  whether  or  not  the 
photograph  will  be  printed.  The  local 
daily  uses  the  Fairchild  Engraving  pro¬ 
cess  to  produce  plastic  engravings  for 
its  press.  Since  the  machine  cannot 
reduce  or  enlarge  from  an  original  print, 
all  pictures  must  be  supplied  to  fit  the 
dimensions  of  the  existing  columns  in 
the  new'spaper.  The  Fairchild  process 
is  popular  because  it  engraves  quickly 
and  is  inexpensive. 

The  value  of  providing  story  telling 
pictures  to  catch’  the  reader’s  eye  can¬ 
not  be  underestimated.  The  impact  of 
the  picture  is  found  in  its  ability  to  give 
all  its  information  simultaneouslv. 
While  the  reader  may  be  in  the  habit 
of  focusing  only  on  one  thing  at  a  time 
and  sees  only-  what  he  expects  to  see 
rather  than  what  is  present,  he  does 
have  all  the  facts  in  front  of  him  to 
assemble  at  one  time. 

The  art  of  vision,  which  enables  an 
individual  to  instantly  grasp  a  complete 
story-  from  a  picture,  is  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  to  a  photographer  who  com¬ 
petes  with  the  written  word.  The  laws 
governing  language  only  permit  the  in- 
di\idual  to  understand  what  he  can  put 
together  successively  as  he  reads  each 
word  in  an  ordered  sequence.  Both 
words  and  picture  have  their  place  but 
tbe  difference  in  Wisual  structure”  is 
fundamental  in  these  two  forms  of  com¬ 
munication. 
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The  photographer  probably  has  prior 
claim  to  the  printed  feature  because  the 
picture  is  invariably  read  first.  Just 
any  “old”  picture  will  not  do.  However, 
the  photographer  has  a  dual  responsi- 
bilit}’  for  making  his  reader  both  a  spec¬ 
tator  and  a  participant.  He  helps  him 
to  record  a  pictured  event  in  his  mind 
and  sparks  his  imagination  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  know  more  about  the  subject. 
The  successful  photographer  always 
tries  to  make  use  of  the  unique  capacity 
of  his  viewer  to  live  two  lives,  one  the 
actual,  the  other  the  imaginative. 

Story  Writing.  As  previously  im¬ 
plied,  inherent  in  this  type  of  reporting 
are  two  forms  of  communication,  the 
visual  and  the  verbal.  Words,  as  well 
as  photographs,  help  the  reader  to  ac¬ 
quire  mental  images.  Although  the 
photography  may  convey  the  spirit  and 
reality  of  the  subject,  it  does  have 
short-comings  for  which  words  alone 
can  compensate. 

Words  can  answer  many  of  the 
questions  that  cannot  be  supplied  by  a 
picture.  The  camera  does  not  always 
say  what  a  pupil  did  yesterday  or  will 
be  doing  tomorrow.  Since  tbe  camera 
lives  primarily  with  the  present,  it  can 
go  just  so  far  and  words  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  guide  the  reader  the  rest  of 
the  w'ay.  It  is  not  always  possible  “to 
tell  all”  in  one  picture. 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  content 
of  the  pictures,  the  feature  writer  has 
another  obligation.  Photographs  mean 
to  a  reader  only  what  he  can  bring  to 
it  in  tbe  form  of  previous  experiences. 
The  consequences  may  be  serious  when 
personal  preiudice  creeps  in  and  be¬ 
comes  part  of  the  subjective  treatment 
of  an  event.  However,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  words,  it  may  be  possible  to  re¬ 
direct  or  expand  tbe  reader’s  thoughts 
on  a  subject  and  thereby  keep  the  cen¬ 


tral  idea  of  the  picture  intact.  .  Thus, 
words  become  insurance  against  bias 
and  oversight. 

Developing  the  written  material,  as 
well  as  the  picture,  requires  careful 
planning.  Getting  the  facts  for  the 
story  means  searching  records  for  ac¬ 
curate  data  and  interviewing  teachers 
and  pupils  for  human  interest  material. 
A  powerful  aid  and  time  saver,  used  by 
the  Special  Services  Department  for 
gathering  information,  is  the  tape  re¬ 
corder.  This  device  helps  capture  the 
spirit  of  the  interview  and  records  de¬ 
tails  that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 

The  next  step  is  to  draw  together  all 
the  information  in  the  form  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  written  draft.  The  document 
is  then  checked  for  facts  and  point  of 
view  by  the  school  staff  member  most 
directly  concerned. 

The  final  step  takes  place  when  Spe¬ 
cial  Services  turns  over  the  digested  ma¬ 
terial  and  picture  to  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter.  At  this  point  the  bvo  team 
members  bold  a  final  story  conference. 
After  discusing  the  various  aspects  of 
the  subject  from  the  school’s  point  of 
\iew,  the  reporter  is  free  to  interpret 
and  to  develop  the  article  in  her  own 
style. 

Success  Story.  An  example  of  what 
teamw'ork  can  do  to  develop  a  popular 
article  is  the  one  on  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  titled,  “Study  Group 
Aids  Teachers  in  Understanding  Pu¬ 
pils.”  Within  a  short  period  after  the 
story  appeared  in  the  Evening  Outlook, 
the  writeup  was  referred  to  in  nearby 
school  districts  and  later  reproduced  in 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Superintend¬ 
ent’s  Bulletins.  The  picture  for  the 
slorv  disclosed  a  small  group  of  teachers 
actively  discussing  one  of  the  member’s 
written  observations  on  an  un-named 
pupil.  The  caption  under  the  illustra- 
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tion  read;  “LEARNING  TO  UNDER¬ 
STAND  —  A  small  group  of  teachers 
from  the  Prescott  Child  Study  Group 
compares  notes  oil  individual  observa¬ 
tions  during  one  of  its  three-hour  ses¬ 
sions.  Through  participation  in  this 
group,  which  is  coordinated  in  Santa 
Monica  my  Mrs.  Rosalie  Waltz  and 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Manne,  teachers  such 
as  Miss  Jean  Young,  Mrs.  Rae  Miller 
and  Miss  Margaret  Carpenter  learn  to 
understand  better  the  behavior  patterns 
of  young  students.” 

“STUDY  GROUP  AIDS  TEACHERS 
IN  UNDERSTANDING  PUPILS 
(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  another  in  the 
series  of  weekly  articles  on  SantaMonica 
Public  Schools.) 

By  Donna  Walburn 

“The  teacher  doesn’t  understand  my 
child!” 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  complaints  of  parents.  It’s  a  natural 
form  of  rationalization.  It’s  the  easiest 
way  to  explain  those  “needs  to  improve” 
checks  on  the  report  card.  It’s  the  old 
story  of  letting  emotion  overrule  reason. 

Sometimes  the  parents  are  right.  The 
teacher  doesn’t  understand  the  child — at 
least  not  thoroughly.  She  doesn’t  always 
understand  why  Susie  won’t  complete  a 
given  task  or  why  Johnnie  can’t  get  along 
with  his  classmates. 

This  problem  was  first  recognized  many 
years  ago  and  steps  to  rectify  it  were  be¬ 
gun  in  the  late  i930’s  when  Dr.  Daniel 
A.  Prescott,  staff  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Teacher  Education,  was  asked  to 
develop  a  means  by  which  human  growth 
and  development  could  be  better  under¬ 
stood  by  the  teacher.  A  center  was  set  up 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  where  a  group 
of  50  individuals,  research  specialists,  psy¬ 
chology  and  education  professors,  student 
teaching  directors,  school  psychologists, 
and  classroom  teachers,  served  as  collabo¬ 
rators. 

Program  Now  In  Use 

A  special  program  was  set  up  and  today 
it’s  us^  in  school  systems  throughout  the 
country.  It’s  used  in  Santa  Monica  and 
is  designed  to  stifle  that  familiar  wail  from 
parents. 

Last  year  Santa  Monica  had  one  such 
child  study  group  functioning,  and  this 
year  enou^  teachers  have  volunteered  to 
form  another  group. 

How  is  this  program  going  to  help  the 
teacher-student  relationship?  It’s  pretty 
certain  that  it’s  going  to  help  a  lot  when 
one  understands  how  the  group  works. 


The  teacher  who  takes  part  selects  one 
child  from  her  class — one  that  is  neither 
above  nor  below  average  in  intelligence  or 
behavior  patterns.  She  then  keeps  close 
tab  on  the  child  for  the  time  he  is  under 
her  supervision,  usually  a  year.  In  a 
small  notebook  she  makes  notes  on  his 
comments,  his  reactions  to  various  situa¬ 
tions  and  his  behavior.  She  keeps  as  com¬ 
plete  a  record  of  his  activities  as  possible, 
without  neglecting  other  members  of  the 
class. 

In  order  that  she  not  become  biased  in 
her  observations  she  meets  with  other 
members  of  the  group — other  teachers  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  program  with  their  stu¬ 
dents.  These  meetings  are  held  approxi¬ 
mately  15  times  a  year  for  two  to  three 
hours.  Together  the  teachers  discuss  the 
notes  and  observations  on  the  various 
studied  children  and  tiy  to  reach, some 
mutual  agreement  on  the  behavior  pat¬ 
terns. 

Let’s  suppose  that  Mrs.  Jones,  a  first 
grade  teacher  who  really  wants  to*  under¬ 
stand  her  young  students,  asks  to  become 
a  member  of  this  child  study  group.  She 
selects  little  Susie  Smith,  an  average  child, 
as  the  youngster  to  be  observed.  She  con¬ 
tinually  makes  notes  on  the  child’s  reac¬ 
tions.  In  one  situation  she  records:  “We 
were  making  Christmas  tree  decorations, 
when  Susie  suddenly  refused  to  continue. 
She  was  too  tired.” 

Influences  Sought 

She  was  too  tired.  How  does  the  teach¬ 
er  know?  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
influences  that  could  have  caused  Susie  to 
stop  her  w’ork.  When  Mrs.  Jones  presents 
this  situation  to  her  fellow  members  of 
the  child  study  group,  that's  exactly  what 
they’ll  discuss.  They’ll  try  to  decide  why 
Susie  really  did  lose  interest.  She  may 
have  been  tired,  but  there  may  have  been 
something  else,  something  the  teacher 
didn’t  understand,  that  was  the  cause. 

Each  teacher  that  becomes  a  part  of  this 
group,  is  asked  to  continue  her  study  for 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  each  year, 
when  she  has  completed  her  study  of  one 
child,  she  and  other  members  of  the  group 
tabulate  the  number  of  times  a  certain 
behavior  pattern  occurred  and  then  try  to 
reach  definite  conclusions.  What  prob¬ 
lems  is  Susie  working  on?  What  is  she 
up  against?  What  are  her  assets?  What 
is  the  school  doing?  What  could  the 
school  do? 

My  first  reaction  was  that  it  was  fine 
as  far  as  understanding  one  child  was  con¬ 
cerned.  But  what  about  the  other  33  or 
34  students  that  Mrs.  Jones  teaches? 
Does  she  understand  them? 

As  Mrs.  Rosalie  Waltz,  Director  of 
Guidance  for  the  Santa  Monica  Schools, 
explained,  through  this  study  the  teacher 
learns  not  to  make  immediate  observations 
on  a  child’s  behavior.  She  learns  to  ac- 
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cept  the  children  and  enjoy  her  teaching. 
In  short,  she  learns  to  understand  children 
in  general  better. 

Over  100  of  these  groups  were  activated 
in  Los  Angeles  last  year.  Santa  Monica’s 
first  group  was  organized  in  1953  and 
there  are  indications  that  more  and  more 
teachers  are  becoming  interested  in  par¬ 
ticipating. 

The  entire  program  is  voluntary. '  A 
teacher  auees  to  make  these  studies  only 
Ix'cause  she  wants  to  be  a  better  teacher. 
There’s  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  in¬ 
volved  and  a  lot  of  time  consumed  in 
conducting  these  studies,  but  they’re  de¬ 
signed  for  one  specific  reason — to  under¬ 
stand  the  child.” 

Some  Conclusions.  The  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica  schools  feel  that  a  definite  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  with  educators  to  keep  the 
community  informed.  To  wait  with 
school  publicity  until  public  spending 
is  needed  fur  additional  facilities  or  un¬ 
til  a  curriculum  change  is  threatened 
by  local  misunderstanding,  is  short¬ 
sighted.  Citizens  continually  need  to 
know  what  they  are  getting  for  their 
money  because  basically  the  public  ap¬ 
proves  of  schools. 

The  need  for  an  informed  public  is 
often  met  with  the  educator’s  state¬ 
ment:  “I  wish  I  could  do  more,  but  I 
am  just  too  busy.”  Although  the 
school  administrator  is  willing  to ’talk 
to  the  press  and  to  explain  any  part  of 
the  program  in  an  oral  interview,  he  is 
usually  not  willing  to  take  the  initiative 
for  preparing  the  materials  that  will 
make  a  good  newspaper  storv'.  This  is 
a  weakness  found  in  many  school  com¬ 
munication  services. 

The  cooperative  venture  just  outlined 
has  succeeded  largely  because  the  Santa 


Monica  schools  did  their  share  of  the 
work.  The  schools,  by  taking  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  doing  the  leg  work  necessary 
for  gathering  story  material,  made  the 
writing  assignment  agreeable  to  the 
newspaper  reporter.  Supplying  a  us¬ 
able  photograph  made  the  story  mater¬ 
ial  acceptable  to  the  City  Editor. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper  releases 
providing  a  communication  outlet  for 
the  schools  to  tell  their  story,  the  Santa 
Monica  program  has  had  related  bene¬ 
fits.  Reporters  understand  news  writ¬ 
ing  but  frequently  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  modern  educational  terms. 
When  the  school  representative  presents 
the  story  material  to  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  he  has  an  excellent  chance  to 
add  to  the  reporter’s  knowledge  of 
school  affairs.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  school  man  fosters  an  "official” 
point  of  view  or  acts  as  a  censor  by 
standing  in  the  way  of  a  reporter  who 
wants  to  develop  a  certain  storv’.  The 
communication  office’s  responsibility  is 
to  build  a  reputation  for  fairness  and 
honesty  in  reporting  schools  facts  to  the 
local  newspaper. 

Finally,  the  effect  of  such  a  publicity 
program  on  school  personnel  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  In  short,  the  school  relations  man 
and  his  camera  soon  become  synony¬ 
mous  with  good  morale.  Besides  being 
popular  with  pupils,  he  is  received  with 
warmth  by  the  facultv’.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  the  professional  staff  to 
tell  its  story  publicly  has  a  decided  in¬ 
fluence  on  up-grading  morale. 


First  We  Must  See 


By  BARBARA  CHAPIN 
c/o  Volunteer  Center 
612  Loew  Building 
Syracuse  2,  New  York 


Sometimes  when  we  think  of  the 
richness  and  variety  of  audio-vis¬ 
ual  materials  available  today,  we 
forget  about  an  alarming  proportion  of 
our  population  whose  Uves  never  touch 
directly  those  things  which  could  make 
them  conscious  of  what  it  truly  means 
to  see. 

We  may  live  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  never  look  up;  or  walk  daily 
past  some  exquisite  building,  never 
glancing  at  it.  As  in  any  field,  those 
who  believe  in  the  value  and  power  of 
audio-visual  materials  must  be  willing 
to  make  introductions:  to  act  as  links 
betw’een  their  treasure,  and  those  with 
whom  they  wish  to  share  its  special 
message. 

Call  it  liason  work,  public  relations,  or 
simply  “orientation,”  wherever  bridges 
are  built,  the  arts  and  education  flour¬ 
ish.  For  at  heart,  all  people  want  to 

*  -  n 

see. 

When,  in  1953,  the  state  division  of 
the  American  Association  of  University' 
Women  decided  to  expand  its  State 
Fair  display  into  a  Film  Festival  and 
Resource  Service,  its  purpose  was  partly 
to  aid  Artmobile’s  work,  and  partly  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  organization’s 
belief  that  study  must  be  followed  by 
action,  if  the  training  of  the  intellect  is 
to  have  meaning  in  civilization.  Under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  John  Vander- 
vort,  here  is  what  developed. 

The  first  year,  36  films  were  "pre¬ 
viewed”  by  several  thousand  people. 


most  of  whom  had  never  seen  an  “art” 
film  before.  For  all  involved,  it  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  appeal  of  work  well-done, 
be  it  UPA  cartoons,  or  a  serious  film 
like  ONE  GOD,  or  a  legend,  as  in  THE 
LOON’S  NECKLACE,  or  a  classic  like 
THE  RIVER.  The  courage  of  the 
Syracuse  Educational  Film  Library,  and 
many  loaning  companies,  was  equalled 
by  that  of  State  Fair  officials  in  starting 
this  experiment  over  the  protests  of 
those  who  insisted  that  such  “high¬ 
brow”  fare  would  never  "go.”  It  went! 

A.A.U.W.’s  and  Artmobile’s  phil¬ 
osophy,  however,  demanded  more. 
“When  you  awake  interest,  yours  is  also 
the  responsibility  of  doing  what  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  available  to  the  person 
reached  the  means  for  further  individ¬ 
ual  exploration,  read  a  report  sent 
throughout  the  state,  to  spark  similar 
events  at  county  fairs.  So  a  Resource 
Center  provided  hostess  service,  where 
any  person  could  sign  for  catalogues, 
browse  through  film  resource  books  and 
inquire'  about  how  to  locate,  rent  and 
use  the  best  16mm  productions. 

Of  course  such  a  service  was  limited. 
Yet,  bv  the  following  September,  it  had 
established  itself,  and  outlving  branches 
came  in  to  take  hostess  training  from 
the  New  York  State  Citizens  Council, 
so  that  they  and  local  hostesses  could 
lead  discussions  on  films,  and  educa¬ 
tional  needs.  A  new  selection  of  26 
films  ranged  from  UNESCO’S  WORLD 
WITHOUT  END,  through  GEORGES 
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BRAQUES,  which  was  greeted  with 
spontaneous  applause,  through  THE 
TITAN,  which  held  a  full  auditorium 
spellbound  through  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon. 

Nothing  new?  No.  Except  that  we 
are  reaching  an  audience  to  whom  these 
films  are  totally  unknown.  Also  we  are 
saying,  "Here,  you  can  secure  and  use 
these  yourself.” 

Visualization  did  not  stop  here.  For 
working  closely  with  AAUW  is  the 
Artmobile  sparked  by  the  State  Art 
Teachers  Association.  Director  George 
Kimak  designed  a  Resource  Center 
which  applied  museum  principles  to  an 
ordinary  fair  booth.  Using  pastel  col¬ 
ors,  and  stripping  materials  to  the  es¬ 
sentials  for  giving  service,  he  spotlight¬ 
ed  the  Artmobile  model.  The  first  year, 
slides  of  museums  and  items  from  their 
collections  were  displayed.  The  second 
year,  original  sculpture  and  crafts  were 
featured,  a  discussion  area  was  added, 
and  ways  were  found  for  storing  hand¬ 
out  materials  and  books.  The  working 
equipment  was  ample,  yet  the  overall 
atmosphere  was  one  of  simplicity  and 
style.  “Restful,”  “refreshing,”  "most 
beautiful,”  ran  the  comments,  as  the 
booths  around  began  to  simplify  their 
exhibits,  and  to  stress  the  essentials  of 
their  work. 

So  art  spreads  .  .  .  not  by  talking,  or 
by  hoping  .  .  .  but  by  example.  For 
even  those  who  did  not  favor  the  "mod¬ 
ern  touch,”  looked  anew,  and  saw  room 
in  their  displays  for  design  in  the  style 
most  suited  to  their  interests. 

Artmobile  itself  hopes  to  work  iL  jUii 
this  way.  Its  primary'  purpose,  of 
course,  is  the  transportation  of  original, 
works  of  art  and  crafts,  set  up  in  educa¬ 
tionally-planned,  theme  exhibits,  which 
go  from  school  to  school — community 
to  community,  with  no  bother  of  pack¬ 


ing,  installation,  or  attendant  who  ac¬ 
companies  a  touring  exhibit  of  valuable 
works. 

A  museum-on-wheels,  however,  is  as 
isolated  as  a  fine  art  film  shown  by  a 
courageous  theatre  owner,  unless  the 
community  knows  what  is  taking  place. 
Thus,  years  of  experimental  work  have 
gone  into  plans  through  which  Artmo¬ 
bile  service  can  be  hnked  to  the  actual 
life  of  each  community,  and  to  the 
courses  taught  in  schools  to  be  visited. 

The  background  is  developed  long 
before  a  unit  arrives.  Not,  “this  will 
bring  you  art.”  But,  “When  we  want 
it,  here  is  how  we  can  get  it  for  our¬ 
selves.”  Building  their  own  service  has 
been  an  adventure  for  people  in  New 
York  State,  who  have  joined  as  pioneers, 
have  worked  hard  at  something  consid¬ 
ered  slightly  mad,  and  have  proved  that 
volunteers,  through  serious  effort  and 
caring,  can  establish  an  institution 
equipped  to  serve  a  valid  need. 

Although  Artmobile  has  won  its  in¬ 
corporation  from  the  Board  of  Regents, 
and  has  operated  a  full  year  as  an  in¬ 
stitution,  spreading  information  about 
itself,  and  about  the  arts:  talking  art  on 
radio,  TV,  and  at  clubs — pointing  to 
sources  for  films,  displays,  books,  and 
opportunities  for  study — this  has  all 
been  accomplished  without  anyone  re¬ 
ceiving  payment  for  services,  and  on  an 
operating  budget  of  donations  ranging 
from  $200  from  a  Foundation,  to  $100 
from  a  sponsoring  organization,  to  $75 
from  children  “who  have  museums  but 
want  others  to  have  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  to  $.50  from  a  nine-year  old 
boy,  "because  it  is  all  I  have,  and  I 
’  want  Artmobile  to  have  it.” 

Small  models  demonstrate  the  way 
in  which  panels  can  slide  up  and  down 
to  adjust  to  height  differences.  Various 
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catalogues  of  key  exhibits  familiarize 
people  with  the  kind  of  shows  which 
may  be  selected  as  suitable  for  the  en- 
jo^Tnent  of  a  whole  community.  The 
use  of  personal  treasures,  loaned  and 
carried  in  baskets,  introduces  into  club 
and  school  talks  something  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  seeing  objects  “made  in 
Cyprus  in  1 500  BC,”  or  “found  near  a 
ruin  in  Mexico  last  year.”  Typewriters, 
spoons,  cars  and  clothes —  whatever  is 
at  hand  —  serv'e  to  show  design,  and 
teachers,  as  they  explain,  pick  up  their 
tools,  to  paint,  or  work  in  clay,  or  glass 
or  wire, '.saying  “here,  try  it  yourself, 
for  art  is  fun.” 

In  our  country,  in  our  time,  all  cre¬ 
ative  work  and  thinking  faces  the  dead¬ 
ening  influence  of  fear  of  self-expres¬ 
sion,  and  second-hand  experience  is  too 
often  accepted  as  all  one  can  hope  to 


achieve.  The  audio-visual  field  grows 
in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  people 
to  keep  alive  their  sense  of  seeing.  “You 
have  taught  us  how  to  see  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  ask,”  say  members  of  Artmo- 
bile's  board  of  trustees  to  their  presi¬ 
dent,  Joseph  Mondo,  who  himself  is 
blind.  This  sxinbolizes  the  purpose  of 
Artmobile  which  is  printed  on  its  mem¬ 
bership  card:  “so  that  we  may  balance 
our  material  wealth  with  the  insight 
and  the  vision  of  the  inner  eye.” 

When  you  know  the  thing  you  wish 
to  show  is  worthy,  remember,  it  takes 
more  than  just  the  showing.  There  is 
so  much  to  show,  that  it  takes  gentle 
and  continuous  tapping  on  the  shoulder 
of  your  potential  audience,  to  remind  it 
that,  this  is  good,  this  is  strong,  this 
is  for  you  if  you  like  it,  this  is  worth 
your  seeing,  look. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Agony  of  Modern  Music.  By 
Henry  Pleasants.  Neu’  York.  Simon  and 
Schuster.  1955.  $3.00 

Wait  until  music  educators  read  this  vit¬ 
riolic  little  book!  Blood  pressures  will  start 
mounting  to  unheard  of  heights.  Those  who 
have  already  read  Mr.  Pleasant’s  blast  at 
modem  music  are  of  two  opinions.  One 
group  declares  the  book  to  be  scurrilous,  un¬ 
fair,  destructive,  and  specious.  The  other 
camp  describes  it  as  frighteningly  sound  and 
logical.  Mr.  Pleasants,  a  music  critic  of 
many  years  experience,  states  his  case  with 
clarity  and  courage.  He  holds  that  modem 
music  is  not  modem  and  is  rarely  music; 
that  composers  and  critics  are  in  league  to 
delude  the  public;  that  modem  music  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  composed,  performed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  by  an  element  in  society  that  prac¬ 
tices  self-deception  and  that  has  refused  to 
see  modem  musk  as  a  European  musical 
tradition  whkh  has  no  longer  any  cultural 
validity  and  whose  techniques  are  exhausted. 


This  is  an  angry  volume  but  it  is  one  that 
should  stimulate  a  lot  of  thinking. — 
William  P.  Sears 

The  Children’s  Shepherd.  By  Katherine 
Burton.  With  a  Foreword  by  Francis  Cardi¬ 
nal  Spellman.  N.  Y.  P.  J.  Kenedy.  1954. 
$3.75 

This  is  the  story  of  John  Christopher 
Dmmgoole  who  might  well  be  termed  a  later 
day  Pestolozzi.  Father  Dmmgoole  entered 
orders  rather  late  in  his  life  but  his  great 
love  for  children  and  his  intense  drive  made 
his  priesthood  a  rich  one  and  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  community  of  New  York  a  large 
one.  Father  Dmmgoole  was  shocked,  as 
well  he  might  have  been,  by  the  condition 
of  children  in  New  York  City  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  His  whole  priestly  life  was 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  agencies  to 
care  for  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  City. 
Katherine  Burton  tells  the  story  of  this  great 
philanthropist  in  her  usual  sentimental 
fashion. — William  P.  Sears 


Elements  0/ Educational  Television 


By  REXFORD  W.  BOLLING 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Director,  Reading  Clinic 
Arizona  State  College,  Tempe,  Arizona 


The  only  television  programs 
that  cannot  afford  to  be  boring 
are  the  educational  programs. 
Some  programs  sponsored  by  concerns 
may  be  boring — if  so,  they  last  only  a 
limited  time.  A  new  program  springs 
up  to  fill  the  gap — this  time  it  is  highly 
interesting — the  program  is  a  hit.  Much 
educational  television  today  is  so  bor¬ 
ing  that  the  average  viewer  merely  turns 
to  another  channel  when  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  appears.  There  are  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  observation:  “What  in 
the  World,”  "Excursion,”  “Adventure,” 
and  “Omnibus”  are  included  in  this 
group.  However,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  their  programs  rely  heavily  on 
either  projectional  dramatic  technique 
or  highly  specialized  staging  techniques. 

What  is  educational  television? 

For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  edu¬ 
cational  television  will  be  defined  as: 
“Television  programs  for  educational 
purposes  which  are  produced,  direct¬ 
ed,  written  and  acted  by  educators 
with  no  professional  help  except 
station  personnel.” 

This  definition  would  not  include  the 
four  above-mentioned  shows,  all  pro¬ 
fessionally  produced,  but  would  include 
local  programs  by  educators  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  horrible  example 

One  appeared  on  the  face  of  my 
screen  the  other  afternoon.  It  was 
typically  done  and  involved  a  modera¬ 
tor — in  this  case  an  educator  and  his 


panel,  consisting  of  two  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  Both  faculty  members  were  con¬ 
sistently  ill-at-ease  and  kept  staring  at 
the  wrong  lens  on  the  camera,  giving 
the  viewer  an  idea  that  someone  was 
standing  behind  him.  When  they 
smiled,  they  looked  more-ill-at-ease  than 
ever.  The  moderator  asked  some  mild¬ 
ly  interesting  questions  on  a  topic  that 
was  of  interest  to  business  executives 
(all  of  whom  were  presumably  at  work 
and  not  watching  television  at  this  af¬ 
ternoon  hour).  Every  so  often,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  announcer  (the  station  real¬ 
ized  some  of  these  points,  too)  would 
appear  as  if  by  magic  and  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  designed  to  throw  the  panel  back 
into  gear.  Usually,  when  this  hap¬ 
pened,  he  would  rephrase  several  points 
just  made  into  a  question.  He  hoped 
an  obvious  answer  wouldn’t  be  made, 
but  it  frequently  was. 

“And  so  you  feel  that _ ?” 

he  would  break  in.  And  the  panel 
answered,  “Yes.”,  then  went  on  with 
their  previous  line  of  thought. 

For  whole  segments  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  moderator  and  panelists  would 
be  looking  at  their  desk  notes  as  though 
they  had  not  written  down  enough  for 
a  half-hour.  - 

I  was  personally  pleased  when  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  half  hour  an  an¬ 
nouncer  asserted  that  “this  was  the  last 
of  a  series  of  thirteen  programs  designed 
to  acquaint _ !” 

Imagine!  Thirteen  weeks!  Six  and 
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one-half  solid  hours  of  boring  viewers 
to  death. 

Too  many  "educational”  television 
programs  are  of  this  nature.  Born  of 
ideas  germinated  by  ruminating  book¬ 
worms,  the  subject  is  dull,  lifeless  and 
utterly  unappealing  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  pro¬ 
grams  are  vitally  interesting  to  a  few 
viewers.  But  the  pubhc’s  time  should 
not  be  wasted  with  subjects  they  cannot 
follow. 

It  is  quite  amazing  how  many  un¬ 
pleasant  types  of  people  educational 
television  produces:  the  monosyllabic 
introvert,  the  childish  extrovert,  the 
polysyllabic  analyst — famed  for  his 
knowledge,  but  not  his  ability'  to  get  it 
across — the  know-it-all,  and  the  know- 
nothing. 

Surely  there  are  enough  interesting 
topics  and  techniques  so  that  educa¬ 
tional  TV  can  compete  with  regular 
commercial  broadcasts!  A  thorough 
understanding  of  what  the  public  wants 
in  educational  television  is  needed  des¬ 
perately.  But  even  without  experimen¬ 
tal  information,  it  would  seem  that  an 
astute  educator  could  draw  conclusions 
from  the  programs  that  are  popular.  The 
Panel,  Guess  Who  or  What  Programs, 
the  Quiz  Programs,  Current  Events, 
Comedy,  Satirical  Programs,  and  Dra¬ 
matic  Shows  represent  the  major  ty’pes 
of  successful  commercial  television 
show's  today. 

Keeping  the  obvious  success  of  such 
programs  in  mind  and  noting  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  shrewd  television  producers  in 
beginning  a  new  type  of  show,  it  would 
probably  be  wise  for  most  educational 
television  to  emulate  the  types  that  are 
already  successful.  It  is  foolhardy  to 
expect  that  boring  types  could  succeed 
in  educational  television  where  com¬ 


mercially  they  are  considered  impos¬ 
sible. 

Using  proven  formulas,  one  could - 
expect  successful  educational  television 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  not  as  the 
rarity  it  is  today.  The  usual  station 
practice  of  delegating  educational  pro¬ 
grams  to  a  morning  or  afternoon  time 
might  well  be  reversed  to  an  evening 
time  under  such  conditions,  but  only 
when  educational  television  can  and 
does  compete  ^vith  commercial  televi¬ 
sion. 

Certainly  at  the  present  time  a  chan¬ 
nel  wanting  viewers  will  not  schedule 
an  educational  TV  show  against  a  suc¬ 
cessful  TV  commercialized  show  on  an¬ 
other  channel.  This  author  has  a  deep 
feeling  that  educators  can  give  birth  to 
interesting  and  entertaining  and  educa¬ 
tional  shows.  Why  bore  them  to  death 
when  you  can  make  them  listen. 

'  This  is  not  to  say  that  educational 
television  should  be  concerned  only 
with  emulating  successful  types.  Like 
a  small,  growing  child,  educators  inter¬ 
ested  in  television  today  must  learn 
from  others,  adding  to  their  store  of 
knowledge  and  forming  a  background 
of  exp>erience  that  will  enable  them  to 
create  new  improved,  experimental- 
type  shows.  These  shows  are  to  be 
sought  after.  They  are  one  of  the 
fundamental  aims  of  educational  TV. 

A  show  which  uses  entertainment 
plus  information  is  not  necessarily  edu¬ 
cational.  Education  is  more  than  mere 
information.  Ideally,  it  is  presentation 
of  information  and  issues  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  people  think.  Without 
thought,  without  controversy  within 
the  viewer  there  is  very  little  real  learn¬ 
ing.  For  learning  is  more  than  mere 
retentioin;  it  is  the  formulation  of  ideas 
and  opinions  as  a  result  of  neurological- 
memorv  stimulation. 
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Another  Show 

This  author  has  recently  observed 
another  educational  show  which  em¬ 
bodies  more  of  the  principles  of  good 
entertainment.  The  series  dealt  with 
psychology.  One  can  readily  imagine 
the  boredom  such  a  show  might  create 
in  televiewers.  It  might  have  been  set 
up  as  a  series  of  lectures  adapted  from 
elementary  psychology  courses.  It 
might  have  been  bogged  down  with 
technical  language.  It  might  have  been 
salted  with  standard  scientific  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  to  impress  the  layman. 
It  might  have  been  a  number  of  un¬ 
pleasant  things,  but  it  was  not. 

Each  week  a  topic  of  general  concern 
was  selected  for  discussion.  This  topic 
was  one  in  which  most  people  had  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  The  topic  was 
not  presented  per  se,  but  was  given  in 
a  rather  peppery  way  to  the  audience 
in  the  form  of  a  psychological  fable. 
Each  of  these  fables  had  some  degree 
of  popular  belief.  Each  was  designed 
to  make  the  audience  sit  up  and  say, 
"Here’s  something  I  want  to  know  more 
about!”  The  show’s  title  was  flashed 
on  the  screen  after  a  psychologically- 
symbolic  opening.  A  sample  title  was 
"A  Man  Under  Hypnosis  Can  Be  Made 
To  Do  Something  He  Doesn’t  Want  To 
Do.” 

“Fact? _ or  Fallacy?”  challenged 

the  moderator. 

Immediately,  one  aspect  of  the  topic 
was  shown  in  dramatic  form,  sometimes 
through  a  shadow  screen,  sometimes  on 
a  set,  sometimes  symbohcally.  At  the 
conclusion  of  each  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion,  that  aspect  of  the  topic  was  ex¬ 
ploded  as  fact  or  fable  or  neither,  in 
unrehearsed  form  by  a  panel  of  two 
experts  and  the  moderator.  The  topics 
were  disputable  enough  so  that  the  ex¬ 


perts  were  frequently  at  odds.  Thus, 
the  show  followed  a  pattern  of  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  controversial  idea  in  dra¬ 
matic  form,  explained  and  questioned 
by  a  panel  of  experts. 

What  could  this  show  do  to  an  audi¬ 
ence?  Since  almost  everyone  has  an 
opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  falsity  of  the 
items  presented,  most  televiewers  prob¬ 
able  found  themselves  taking  a  side, 
arguing  with  fellow-televiewers  or  with 
the  moderator  and  forming  opinions. 
This  is  learning.  The  optimistic  be¬ 
lief  that  one  can  condense  a  course  in 
elementary  psychology,  physics  or  chem¬ 
istry  to  six  and  one-half  hours  cannot 
be  realized.  The  best  one  can  do  under 
the  circumstances  is  to  present  a  few 
pertinent  aspects  of  the  field  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  will  cause  people  to  listen  and 
think. 

Other  Possibilities 

Some  commercial  show  types  may  be 
drawn  upon  to  produce  a  successful 
format  for  educational  television. 

1.  Dramatic  types.  G)uld  a  drama 
department  present  short  skits  in  dra¬ 
matic  form  and  discuss  the  techniques 
used?  Could  they  present  several  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  same  scene?  Could 
a  history  department  make  history  come 
alive  for  their  audience?  Could  Mr. 
President  of  radio  fame  be  used  in  tele¬ 
vision  by  such  groups?  Or  Yom  are 
There!  Obviously  the  dramatic  type  is 
very  inspirational.  It,  however,  requires 
the  greatest  budget  of  time,  money  and 
talent  of  all.  Thus  it  would  be  practi¬ 
cal  on  a  grand  scale  for  only  the  larger 
institutions. 

2.  Satirical  types.  It  would  seem 
that  satire  is  one  of  the  best  weapons 
against  ignorance  —  and  people  love  it! 
Effective  satire  in  a  television  series  on 
government,  education,  and  many  other 
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controversial  topics  of  life  is  possible. 
Consider  the  possibilities  of  a  satirical 
series  on  The  Unpleasant  Businessman. 
Such  a  program  could  well  be  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  business  education  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  college  and  would  show  in 
entertaining  form  the  pitfalls  to  avoid 
if  you  are  to  be  an  effective  business¬ 
man. 

3.  Guess  Who  or  What  types.  Here 
is  indeed  a  rich  field.  Even  the  com¬ 
mercial  programs  of  this  tj’pe  are  load¬ 
ed  with  educational  value.  History 
departments  might  use  it  for  famous 
historical  characters.  Science  depart¬ 
ments  for  a  series  on  natural  phenome¬ 
non,  etc.  Panels  of  experts  might  be 
used  or  even  the  audience  may  be  used 
as  a  panel.  Riddles  have  always  been 
popular  with  mankind.  Let's  make  use 
of  that  interest. 

4.  Comedy  types.  While  slapstick 
comedy  has  few,  if  any  educational 
meanings,  it  should  be  possible  to  use 
humor  in  all  the  types  of  educational 
shows.  Stiff  and  unbending  professors 
have  little  place  on  television  shows. 
Audiences  always  want  to  be  entertain¬ 
ed  as  well  as  stimulated  intellectually. 
It  should  be  possible  to  do  both.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  even  educational 
TV  could  not  merely  entertain  once  in 
a  while?  It  would  help  to  maintain 
interest.  Situational  comedy  shows 
would  certainly  be  possible  and  educa¬ 
tional  if  they  were  meant  to  satirize. 

5.  Current  Events  Types.  This  com¬ 
mercial  type  can  be  transplanted  almost 
without  change  to  educational  televi¬ 
sion.  In  most  cases  an  improvement  in 
such  shows  would  be  noted  if  an  inter¬ 
esting  expert  were  substituted  for  an 
uninformed  moderator  who  has  more 
polish  than  information. 

6.  Quiz  Show  Types.  Imagine  a  de¬ 
partment  of  drama  quizzing  a  depart¬ 


ment  of  science  to  determine  which  is 
best  informed  concerning  the  humani¬ 
ties.  No  hard  luck  stories  to  listen  to, 
no  magnanimous  telephones  ringing, 
but  a  good  lively  show  where  wit  and 
information  could  clash  unbridled  by 
demands  of  a  sponsor.  This  type  of 
show  might  do  much  toward  interde¬ 
partmental  understanding  as  well  as  in¬ 
duce  thinking  in  the  televiewer.  Prizes 
could  be  a  scroll  stating  that  the  holder 
represents  the  best  informed  division. 
Questions  by  viewers  might  spice  such 
a  program. 

When  producing  an  educational  tele¬ 
vision  show,  several  points  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  While  not  all  of  these 
points  need  be  used  in  every  program, 
it  is  wise  to  activate  as  many  of  them 
as  possible.  Look  at  it  this  way — when 
your  script  is  written,  ask  yourself  one 
question,  “W'ould  I  watch  this  show 
at  home?” 

Uniqueness.  Too  many  educational 
shows  are  stereoty'ped.  Dog-eared  for¬ 
mats  are  never  excusable.  Keep  it 
unique,  startling  and  fresh. 

Drama.  One  need  not  have  actual 
dramatic  presentations,  but  this  should 
not  exclude  dramatic  gestures,  tones  of 
voice  and  illustrations.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  ways  one  speaker  can 
describe  a  situation  so  that  it  comes 
alive.  Other  speakers  are  dull,  unin¬ 
teresting,  not  fully  understood  by  even 
their  colleagues.  Drama  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  creating  understanding. 

Illustrations.  Use  plenty  of  stories 
in  educational  T\^  Illustrative  tales 
will  help  get  the  point  across  and  will 
throw  elements  of  humor  into  a  show. 
Ministers  are  adept  at  using  such  illus¬ 
trations.  Teachers  frequently  use  them 
in  the  classroom,  but  fail  to  use  them 
on  television.  Don’t  crowd  out  illustra¬ 
tions  for  facts — make  the  most  of  your 
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limited  TV  time  by  getting  a  few  points 
across  to  the  audience — well  illustrated, 
unique  and  dramatic. 

Pictures.  Television  is  unique  in 
being  able  to  show  the  smallest  of  ob¬ 
jects  clearly  to  all  viewers.  In  the 
classroom,  only  a  few  people  can  see 
a  mounted  butterfly  on  the  desk.  In 
television,  thousands  of  people  can  get 
a  good  clear  look  at  it. 

Comic  illustrations,  usually  satirical, 
are  especially  good  for  pointing  up  an 
illustration  or  topic. 

Photographs  televise  well  and  can 
easily  be  obtained  for  almost  any  sub¬ 
ject. 

Interest  and  Alertness.  Televiewers 
catch  the  degree  of  alertness  illustrated 
by  the  moderator.  “It  looks  enjoyable 
— guess  I  ought  to  enjoy  it  too,”  they 
say.  Be  alert.  Throw  yourself  at  your 
audience.  Ask  them  to  like  you  and 
above  all,  be  interested  in  what  you  are 
doing.  If  you  are  interested,  they  will 
probably  be  interested  too. 

Know  Your  Audience.  Depending 
on  the  time  of  day  you  are  on,  you 
will  have  specialized  audiences.  In  the 


morning  and  early  afternoon,  you  will 
probably  be  televising  to  housewives. 
Late  afternoon  and  early  evening  shows 
are  generally  for  children,  while  night 
shows  are  for  adults.  Saturday  is  usual¬ 
ly  reserved  for  children,  while  Sunday 
is  an  adult  day.  These  schedules  vary 
from  place  to  place.  The  point  is  to 
know  to  whom  you  are  talking. 

Practice  the  Shore.  At  times,  being 
busy,  educators  hide  behind  that  guise 
to  avoid  practicing  their  television 
shows.  Make  it  smooth.  Keep  it  spon¬ 
taneous.  Spontaneity  comes  mainly 
from  remarks  made  additionally  to  well- 
rehearsed  shows — and  not  from  pro¬ 
grams  “in  the  raw”.  Some  educators 
practice  a  speech  they  are  to  give  to  50 
people  and  fail  to  practice  for  a  tele¬ 
vision  show  to  be  viewed  by  10,000. 

Television  can  be  mass  education. 
But  it  must  be  geared  to  the  masses — 
not  to  the  whims  of  the  educator  con¬ 
ducting  the  show.  Find  out  what  the 
televiewer  wants  and  give  it  to  him. 
Education  is  more  than  telling  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  someone — you’ve  got  to  know 
them  well — it’s  a  compatible  system! 


Adapting  Spanish  to  the  Teleclass* 

By  JOSEPH  RAYMOND 
Department  of  Romance  Languages 
Pennsylvania  State  University 


Television  in  this  scientific  age 
has  become  the  key  public  com¬ 
munications  instrument  for  pro¬ 
moting  pubhc  interest  and  diffusing 
knowledge  in  a  wide  range  of  selected 
studies.  The  medium  offers  a  golden 
opportunity  to  further  the  cause  of 
foreign  languages.  For  the  public,  tele¬ 
vision  has  a  felicitous  halo  of  pleasure 
and  entertainment  (if  one’s  IQ  is  low 
enough  to  enjoy  all  programs).  It  is 
a  public  that  is  over-entertained  and 
pampered  with  first-rate  talent.  We 
are  reaching  a  point  where  it  is  almost 
necessary  to  present  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  riding  pigg)’-back  on  Malenkov 
to  be  sure  the  satiated  public  appotite 
is  appeased.  W'ith  some  judicial  pessi¬ 
mism  I  doubt  that  “education,”  as  an 
abstraction  in  the  pubhc  mind,  has 
quite  the  same  delicious  aroma  as  many 
commercially  sponsored  programs. 

In  this  mood  I  have  structured  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  Spanish  for  the  University  of 
the  Air,  presented  weekly  over  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  WFIL-TV.  Briefly,  I  will  des¬ 
cribe  the  University  of  the  Air: 

The  University  of  the  Air 

Among  commercial  television  stations 
which  have  set  aside  time  and  technical 
resources  for  educational  purposes  is 
Philadelphia’s  WFIL-'TV.  University 
and  college  professors  from  such  insti¬ 
tutions  as  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Swarthmore,  Bryn  Mawr,  Rut¬ 


gers,  Drexel  Institute,  Temple,  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  Penn  State  University  form 
a  kind  of  television  faculty  (which  hap>- 
pily  never  has  staff  meetings!).  Jointly 
sponsored  by  our  respoctive  institutions 
and  Station  WFIL,  we  give  a  two- 
semester  University  of  the  Air  course 
during  each  school  year.  This  daily 
series  is  directed  by  Mr.  Dick  Golden, 
bringing  to  an  estimated  75,000  view¬ 
ers  in  the  Delaware  Valley  a  diversified 
cross-section  of  science  and  humanities 
courses.  The  present  semester  offers 
courses  in  the  Bible,  paediatrics,  pisy- 
cholog\',  chemistry,  political  science, 
health  and  nutrition,  and  Spanish. 
(Judging  from-  the  present  growth  of 
educational  television,  one  day  we  may 
have  such  complex  courses  as  “Brain 
Surger)',  Self  Taught.”) 

Spanish  Is  Fun' 

The  one  asp)ect  of  the  University  of 
the  Air  which  I  can  discuss  as  an  un¬ 
disputed  authority  is  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
gram.  I’ll  describe  my  own  approach 
W'ith  all  its  shortcomings,  and  let  you 
decide  how  it  may  be  improved.  As 
a  starting  point,  let  us  assume  realis¬ 
tically  that  passive  reception  alone  is 
insufficient  for  teaching  completely  ac¬ 
tive  language  skills.  One  hardly  has 
to  be  psychologically  oriented  to  realize 
that  the  organism  only  lives  up  to  the 
demands  of  its  environment.  There¬ 
fore,  the  viewer,  unless  keenly  moti- 


•  This  is  a  speech  read  at  the  New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Conference,  34th  annual 
meeting,  "The  Teacher  in  a  Scientific  Age,”  (Rutgers  University’,  New  Brunswick). 
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vated  for  personal  reasons,  is  likely  to 
lie  back  and  hope  a  few  phrases  sink 
into  the  system.  A  dynamic  program, 
a  forceful  (not  necessarily  overhearing) 
teacher  who  is  not  too  fierce  to  behold 
(i.e.,  who  would  not  be  snubbed  by 
the  head-hunters),  an  imaginative  pre¬ 
sentation  —  all  these  factors  can  com¬ 
pensate  to  some  extent  for  the  necessary' 
passivity  on  the  viewer’s  part. 

Materials  Presented.  Since  1952 
and  my  first  series  “Let’s  Speak  Span¬ 
ish’’  [alias  “Spanish  is  Fun’’]  I  have 
been  learning  the  hard  way  about  ma¬ 
terials.  To  begin  with,  I  tried  to  avoid 
material  that  might  be  heavy  for  an 
apathetic  public.  I  didn’t  want  folks 
asking,  “Who  writes  your  material, 
Edgar  Allen  Poe?’’  So,  first  of  all, 
lively  materials  seemed  logical  for  the 
television  menu.  Like  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  judge  in  a  beauty  contest,  I  start¬ 
ed  to  feel  my  way  along  and  began  to 
enjoy  it.  Program  I  (Feb.  2)  of  the 
current  series  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  the 
materials  used.  Starting  with  familiar 
sounds  which  I  explained  (e.g.,  hoos- 
gow  [juzgado] ,  pickaninny  [pequeno 
Mjno],  Arizona  [zo«a  drida],  corn- 
flaquis,  grapinuts,  etc.),  I  worked 
toward  less  familiar  Spanish  vocabulary 
—  in  context  or  phraser  as  much  as 
possible.  Phrases  for  active  learning 
on  Program  I  were:  Como  se  llama? 
Me  llamo  .  .  .  (What’s  your  name? 
My  name  is  .  .  .  );  Como  estd?  Estoy 
bien,  gracias.  (How  are  you.  I  am 
fine,  thanks);  Vive  en  Filadelfia?  (Do 
you  live  in  .  .  .  ?)  Donde  estd  .  .  .  ? 
(where  is  .  .  .  ?)  Cudntos  anos  tiene 
Ud?  Tengo  .  .  .  anos.  (How  old 
are  you?  I  am  .  .  .)  Proverbs  present¬ 
ed  orally  and  visually  and  explained  in¬ 
cluded  Ya  que  la  casa  se  quema,  calen- 
temonos  (Now  that  the  house  is  burn- 
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ing  down,  let’s  get  warm)  and  Cunados 
en  paz  y  juntos?  No  hay  duda  que  son 
difuntos.  (In-laws  at  peace  and  to¬ 
gether?  No  doubt,  they’re  dead.)  A 
tongue-twister  used  was:  A  mi  me  mima 
mi  mamd  (My  mama  spoils  me).  An 
oddity  was  added  at  the  end  of  the 
program;  a  Mexican  child,  when  asked 
to  write  the  words  to  the  Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner,  wrote:  “Jose,  can  you 


Teleclass  III  gave  a  Spanish  verse  of 
advice  to  women  marrying  old  men  for 
their  money,  an  easy  anecdote  in  Span¬ 
ish  about  the  lion  brought  up  on  milk, 
followed  by  simple  questions  in  Span¬ 
ish  on  the  content  of  the  anecdote, 
three  proverbs,  more  practical  phrases, 
and  a  riddle  about  the  flea’s  comment 
when  a  dog  passes  (.  .  .  adios,  chiqui- 
ta,  aqui  viene  mi  taxi  [good-bye,  my 
little  one,  here  comes  my  taxi]). 

Other  characteristic  items  in  the 
Spanish  program  include  Calderon  de 
la  Barca’s  famous  lines  of  La  vida  es 
sueno,  brief  self-contained  philosophical 
units  by  Unamuno,  anecdotes  (e.g., 
Camba’s  mosca  en  la  cerveza  (fly  in  the 
beer),  the  three  monolingual  North 
Americans  in  Mexico,  Lopez  y  Puen¬ 
tes’  Carta  a  Dios  [summarized  briefly 
and  simply]),  the  unpunctuated  Will 
of  the  Jesuit-,  the  Lord’s  Prayer^,  and 
la  casa  que  ]uan  construyo  (the  house 
that  Jack  built)^ 

Clearly,  the  materials  are  diverse.  A 
listener  once  confirmed  this,  saying, 
“You  have  diverse  program  I  ever 
saw.”  Also  encouraging  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  looking  gentleman,  a  pleased 
glow  on  his  face,  who  always  sat 
through  my  whole  program  week  after 
week.  Later  I  found  out  that  the  warm 
lights  were  good  for  his  rheumatism. 

Articulating  materials  u'ith  national 
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events:  To  some  extent  materials  are 
designed  to  coincide  with  national  or 
patriotic  events.  The  Pan  American 
week  program  opened  on  an  attractive 
display  of  Latin  American  flags.  A 
special  guest,  Sr.  William  Clothier  II, 
President  of  the  Pan  American  Society, 
helped  cover  the  textual  materials. 
During  Holy  Week  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
Spanish  was  an  opening  theme.  On 
this  program  the  materials  were  of  a 
more  serious  nature.  A  program  on 
April  23  might  portray  some  aspect  of 
the  Quijote;  September  16  would  call 
for  a  Mexican  theme,  such  as  the  Jara- 
be  Tapatio. 

Even  for  Mental  Health  Week,  ap¬ 
propriate  materials  could  be  featured. 
Some  of  you  saw  Steve  Allen,  noted 
entertainer,  give  a  constructive  and 
fascinatinglv  educational  dramatization 
of  a  patient’s  recover^-,  or  partial  recov¬ 
ery,  from  a  mental  disturbance.  'This 
ki-id  of  vitalized  integration  with  larger 
events  helps  the  television  program’s 
objectives.  Incidentally,  it  suggests  an 
orientation  to  educators:  if  entertainers 
strive  to  educate  on  their  television  pro¬ 
grams,  perhaps  educators  should  turn 
the  tables  and  occasionally,  at  least, 
strive  to  make  their  materials  enter¬ 
taining. 

Evaluating  materials:  favorable  as¬ 
pects.  Most  of  the  Spanish  is  Fun 
materials  are  not  dull.  There  is  some 
coherence  in  the  materials  of  each  pro¬ 
gram,  e.g.:  in  Program  VII  the  theme 
is  "the  restaurant.”  Item  A  is  Camba’s 
sketch  of  the  ‘fly  in  the  beer.’  With 
the  viewer’s  appetite  thus  whetted,  item 
B  introduces  practical  phrases  for  eat¬ 
ing:  e.g.,  trdigame(nos)  la  lista  .  .  . 
un  vaso  de  leche,  agtia,  te  (strong  tea 
is  my  weakness!),  etc.  Item  contains 
a  proverb  on  eating:  del  plato  a  la  hoca 


se  pierde  la  sopa.  (From  the  plate  to 
the  mouth  is  lost  the  soup).  Item  D 
has  an  alleged  news  advertisement  from 
Camba’s  La  rana  viajera:  “Wanted — a 
fat  lady  as  subject  for  a  new  reducing' 
experiment.”  Item  D  is  a  riddle  about 
"fish.” 

Unfavorable  aspects.  On  the  nega¬ 
tive  side,  as  I  see  it,  1)  my  material  is 
far  too  long  for  twenty  minutes.  At 
times  I  have  to  move  so  fast  to  cover  it 
all  that  I  must  sound  like  a  tobacco 
auctioneer.  Consequently,  no  part  of 
it  can  be  thoroughly  drilled;  2)  aside 
from  a  perfunctory’  attempt  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  previously  presented  vocabulary  and 
phrases,  there  is  not  sufficient  articula¬ 
tion  from  program  to  program.  We 
need  to  take  fairly  simple  phrases  and 
rotate  them  week  after  week  through 
different  contexts  so  that  by  repetition, 
almost  to  the  point  of  monotony,  the 
unitiated  listener  begins  to  grasp  their 
meanirt^  through  extended  practice.' 
These  are  two  real  defects  if  the  objec¬ 
tive  is  solely  to  teach.  If  the  goal  is  to 
present  entertaining  elements  of  Span¬ 
ish,  a  larger  more  unwieldly  body  of 
materials  may  be  less  in  the  nature  of 
a  defect. 

Review  of  materials.  Each  fourth 
program  includes  a  review  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  phrases  from  the  previous  three 
programs.  Review  is  valuable  because 
of  the  transitory  oral  impact  in  the  tele¬ 
vision  medium. 

Presenting  the  materials.  A  robust 
thematic  medley  opens  and  closes  each 
program;  the  music  is  produced  live 
with  piano  and  participating  student 
singers,  usually  not  more  than  two.® 
Most  programs  include  a  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  musical  number,  e.g.,  Desespera- 
damente,  Tres  palabras,  Noche  de 
ronda,  or  rounds.  For  poetry  readings. 
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music  down-under  gives  a  melodrama¬ 
tic  and  rather  fetching  effect.  As  guest 
one  week,  Sr.  Juan  Escuti,  Consul  of 
Chile,  read  lines  of  Chilean  poetry 
while  students  hummed  El  tortillero 
(Chilean)  in  the  background.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  outline,  I  failed  to  anticipate 
the  poetry  this  guest  recited.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  ninety  percent  of  the 
listeners  wondered  what  he  was  recit¬ 
ing.  Later  I  mimeographed  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  sent  out  copies  on  request, 
but  the  effectiveness  was  lost.  People 
insist  on  SEEING  the  materials  that 
are  presented  ORALLY  —  at  the  same 
time  they  are  presented. 

The  printed  word.  This  need  is  met 
by  lettering  with  a  LeRoy  Set  every 
item  in  the  published  outline.®  I  re¬ 
commend  a  templet  lOOOC,  p)en  no. 
12,  black  India  Ink,  and  22  x  28  card¬ 
boards.  This  equipment  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  suggestions  made  in  my  pre¬ 
vious  articles. The  cardboards  should 
be  light  grey,  light  yellow,  or  any  other 
light  color;  they  should  be  slick  for  easy 
ink  flow.  White  is  not  good  because 
of  edge-halation  effects.  The  television 
photographic  ratio  is  three  units  high 
by  four  units  long.  The  camera,  pan¬ 
ning  vertically  on  the  22  x  28  card¬ 
boards,  obtains  this  ratio.  A  possibility 
for  presenting  the  printed  work  which 
I  have  not  tried  is  to  run  a  tape-script 
across  the  bottom  of  the  screen  so  as 
to  not  interfere  with  the  speaker’s  face; 
this  tape  is  part  of  a  Baloptican  Sys¬ 
tem,  not  available  in  all  stations.  The 
great  advantage  of  using  the  LeRoy  set 
is  that  the  instructor  can  point  to  each 
line  of  materials  as  he  talks.  Similarly, 
it  is  economical  and  requires  but  little 
practice  to  handle  well. 

Oral  treatment  and  explanation  In 
spite  of  certain  methodological  defects. 


the  easiest  way  to  "cover”  materials  in 
the  outline  is  to  read  the  items,  line  by 
line,  in  Spanish  so  that  those  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  language  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  follow  them. 
Then,  line  by  line,  give  a  fairly  close 
translation  while  the  camera  follows 
the  lettering.  Listeners  who  want  to 
improve  their  language  skills  will  have 
studied  the  phrases  and  can  review 
them  in  the  outline  after  the  tele-class. 
Three  or  four  oral  repetitions  are  made 
for  the  practical  phrases,  which  are  the 
"meat”  of  the  materials  for  active  skills. 
If  one  must  use  a  blackboard  (inade¬ 
quate  and  time-consuming),  it  should 
be  divided  into  thirds  in  order  to  obtain 
the  3x4  ratio.  Long  sentences  across 
the  board  are  unsatisfactory. 

Improvisation.  An  important  knack 
is  improvisation.  In  1952  in  one  of 
my  teleclasses  something  went  wrong 
with  the  sound-boom.  Camermen  sig¬ 
nalled  for  me  to  talk  louder;  I  could 
have  done  so,  but  my  eyes  would  have 
popped  out.  Here  pantomine  would 
have  been  a  useful  skill.  Once  I  took 
the  material  for  a  previously  presented 
program  instead  of  the  day’s  materials. 
Momentarily  I  was  as  embarassed  as 
the  guy  who  sees  another  eye  in  the 
keyhole.  Quickly  I  announced  a  re¬ 
view  of  pre\  ious  materials.  An  alleged 
friend  said  it  was  the  most  constructive 
educational  program  I  had  ever  given. 

Guests  and  participants.  More  than 
three  or  four  participants  present  stag¬ 
ing  (light  and  sound-boom)  difficulties. 
I  learned  this  the  hard  way.  In  a  small 
studio  in  1953  we  jammed  so  many 
participants  (a  girl’s  chorus)  that  it  was 
beginning  to  be  fun —  but  not  for  the 
perplexed  director,  who  could  find  no 
suitable  target  to  aim  cameras  at.  One 
or  two  participants,  either  as  learners 
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or  performers,  should  be  enough,  if  the 
teacher  wishes  to  have  someone  to 
bounce  phrases  on.  Students  from  one’s 
own  classes  are  a  logical 'resource.' 

Children,  when  not  too  timid  in 
speaking  up,  stir  public  interest  in  lan¬ 
guages.  They  are  wonderful  motiva¬ 
tors  for  adult  audiences,  as  well  as  for 
their  little  contemporaries  watching 
them  in  public  school  sets  and  in 
homes.  For  one  thing,  these  children 
get  the  parents  intimately  and  favorably 
involved  in  learning  a  second  language. 
Therefore,  they  constitute  a  practical 
way  of  obtaining  community  interest  in 
our  subject.  On  a  1953  teleclass  1  used 
a  six-year  old  child  who  exuberantly 
and  without  hesitation  answered  dozens 
of  questions  in  Spanish.  This  little 
character,  his  hair  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  combed  with  a  mix-master,  made 
an  instant  hit  with  the  public.  I  for¬ 
got  to  announce  that  I  had  picked  him 
up  (with  his  parents’  enthusiastic  con¬ 
sent)  in  an  immigrant  section  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  knew  no  English;  some 
listeners  thought  that  children  "just 
picked  up  the  lingo’’  that  rapidly.  As 
a  reward,  I  bought  him  a  meal.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  minute  steak 
go  in  ten  seconds,  or  sparks  fly  from  a 
knife  and  fork. 

'Another  tj'pe  of  guest  is  the  one 
whose  skill,  name,  prestige,  or  function 
promotes  the  program’s  objectives.  One 
of  our  highest  goals  is  to  help  the  pub¬ 
lic  enlarge  its  international  vision  be¬ 
yond  a  point  of  stereoh'pical  thinking. 
To  this  end,  the  appearance  of  promi¬ 
nent  Spanish-speaking  people  is  impor¬ 
tant.  From  week  to  week  I  have  been 
fortunate  to  induce  practically  every 
Spanish-speaking  Consul  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  to  participate  in  the  actual 
teaching  of  the  textual  materials.  Thus, 


viewers  have  been  able  to  see  and  hear 
diplomats  from  Chile,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru, 
Spain,  and  Venezuela  speak  real  Spanish 
during  this  series.  The  appearance  of 
these  wonderful  and  distinguished  good 
neighbors  has  helped  concretely  to  dis¬ 
sipate  unfavorable  notions  misinformed 
people  tend  to  hold  about  other  nation¬ 
als.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  them  for 
coming  to  "Spanish  is  Fun.”  They  too 
have  been  kind  in  their  response.  For 
example,  Ecuador’s  Consul  Francisco 
Serrano  wrote,  in  part: 

My  heartiest  congratulations  in 
the  good  work  you  are  doing  [and] 
your  sincere  efforts  to  promote  the 
importance  of  the  Spanish  language 
to  the  American  public,  through  the 
sponsorship  of  the  University'  of  the 
Air  program  “Spanish  is  Fun.” 
Another  typical  response  fror.  a  Latin 
American  government  is  Venezuela’s 
Consul  G.  Tinoco  Rodil,  who  wrote  to 
me: 

It  was  indeed  my  pleasure  and 
priviledge  to  appear  on  W'FIL-TV’s 
“Spanish  is  Fun.”  WFIL-TV  and 
vour  department  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  the  excellent  work  you  are 
doing  in  fostering  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  sister  republics  south  of 

the  border . such  educational 

programs . will  make  for  a 

better  community',  a  better  country, 
and  no  doubt,  a  better  world. 
Responses  such  as  these  give  me  the 
encouragement  and  energy'  to  carry-  on 
this  fascinating,  but  not  always  easy 
task.  Among  other  distinguished  guests 
I  have  had  is  Mr.  Max  Sherover,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Linguaphone  Institute,  who 
came  from  New  York  for  an  informative 
and  interesting  participation 

Minor  tips  for  guests:  white  shirts 
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should  be  avoided  before  the  camera. 
Light  pink,  light  yellow,  or  light  blue 
register  as  white.  Max  Factor’s  “Hide- 
a-Beard”  helps  conceal  the  apparent 
virility  of  heavy-bearded  men.  Bald 
heads  need  powdering,  unless  the  per- 
fo  mer  wishes  to  be  mistaken  for  some¬ 
thing  someone  shot  into  a  billiard 
pocket. 

Entertainment-teaching  ratio.  To 
gain  public  interest  in  formal  subjects, 
there  is  a  trend,  I  sense,  toward  making 
the  subject  entertaining,  if  not  theatri¬ 
cal.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  as 
representives  of  a  learned  profession, 
we  can  overdo  this  and  defeat  our  pur¬ 
poses  of  obtaining  real  interest. 

Perhips  the  most  basic  question  to 
resolve,  as  we  define  goals,  is  what  is 
the  happy  balance  between  entertain¬ 
ment  and  teaching  for  foreign  languages 
on  television?  This  can  be  resolved 
only  in  terms  of  the  teacher  and  his 
resources.  We  cannot  expect  "squares” 
to  sing  rounds,  nor  can  we  expect  the 
exuberant  mariachi  type  of  teacher  to 
bring  his  audience  to  a  point  of  fascina¬ 
tion  for  the  wonders  of  orthographic¬ 
changing  verbs.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  this  question.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  doubtful  that  a  second 
language  can  be  taught  solely  by  tele¬ 
vision.  Much,  however,  can  be  done 
to  promote  interest  and  to  supplement 
other  language  contacts  listeners  may 
have  had  or  are  having. 

To  the  end  of  obtaining  support  for 
the  entertainment  aspect,  I  am  hoping 
to  feature  Spanish-language  movies  with 
English  sub-titles.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  profession  should  not  support  the 
idea  of  bringing  first-rate  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  movies  to  our  public.  What  part 
of  our  population  has  never  even  seen  a 
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foreign-language  movie?  A  rather  large 
section,  I  suspect. 

To  the  end  of  improving  actual 
teaching  methods,  a  studio  audience 
could  be  permitted  for  the  teleclass. 
The  studio  audience  would  make  typi¬ 
cal  language  errors  in  a  real  learning 
situation,  thus  helping  to  establish  a 
closer  feeling  with  the  viewing  public. 
Again,  this  entails  staging  difficulties, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  worth  the  effort. 

Sponsoring 

Usually  a  university  cooperates  with 
the  television  station  in  sponsoring  an 
educational  program.  Commercial  sta¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  remain  licensed,  must 
establish  that  a  certain  portion  of  their 
time  goes  for  a  public  service.  “Span¬ 
ish  is  Fun”  at  present  is  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  WFIL  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  A  certain  nationally 
advertised  service  is  now  considering 
the  merits  of  sponsoring  my  program  on 
a  commercial  basis;  there  are  some  ‘ifs’ 
involved.  In  more  pessimistic  mo¬ 
ments,  I  imagine  that  by  the  time  this 
program  is  sponsored  by  a  calculating 
businessman,  say  some  toy  manufactur¬ 
er  or  some  bathroom  fixture  magnate. 
I’ll  be  down  to  ninety  pounds,  wheel¬ 
chair  included. 

Problem  of  Frequencies 

Universities  have  been  exploring  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  separate  stations  and  chan¬ 
nels  for  their  exclusive  use.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  apart  from  large  expenses,  is  that 
of  channel  frequencies,  most  of  which 
are  already  taken  in  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  United  States.  What  about  UHF 
(ultra-high  frequencies)?  People,  not 
yet  too  keenly  motivated  toward  educa¬ 
tional  television,  which  lacks  the  re¬ 
sources  of  commercial  television  to  pro- 
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duce  a  competedvely  interesting  show, 
are  not  willing  to  spend  an  extra  $50 
or  $75  to  have  their  sets  adapted  for 
UHF  reception.  Even  one  of  the  two 
major  networks  of  the  nation  failed  on 
UHF  in  Roanoke,  Virginia.  Dumont 
proposed  moving  commercial  television 
channels  up  to  UHF  to  clear  room  for 
other  channels;  apparently  the  idea  was 
not  supported. 

Phonovision  is  another  possibility  for 
educational  television.  A  station  trans¬ 
mits  a  scrambled  picture.  The  viewer 
phones  for  unscrambling  the  picture  for 
a  specified  time  and  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany,  working  with  the  transmission 
station,  keeps  a  record  of  the  time 
phonovision  service  is  in  operation  at 
a  given  set.  A  similar  pay-as-you-see 
plan  is  to  feed  coins  to  a  set  for  the 
opportunity  of  "attending”  specific  edu¬ 
cational  programs.  I  fear  the  public  is 
not  sufficiendy  motivated  to  make  such 
an  investment. 

Need  for  Resources 

One  needs  so  many  resources  — 
time,  money,  art  work,  realia,  and 
talents  —  to  construct  a  smooth,  broad¬ 
ly  appeahng,  and  yet  intellectually 
worthwhile  public  offering  that  repre¬ 
sents  well  our  profession.  By  nature, 
universities  are  conservatively  governed 
and  do  not  plunge  overnight  into  new 
projects,  backing  them  with  their  best 
resources.  Universities  are  not  money¬ 
making  institutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  their  very  nature,  television  stations 
are  passionately  devoted  institutions, 
passionately  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  certain  elusive  thing:  money.  They 
obtain  the  resources  in  terms  of  stars 
and  talent  and  staging  equipments. 


Labor  of  Love 

The  Modern  Language  Association 
has  pointed  out  that  FLTV  cannot  be 
developed  into  a  great  movement  solely 
on  a  “labor  of  love”  basis.®  Yet  this  is 
exacdy  how  the  medium  is  now  being 
explored  and  developed,  for  the  most 
part.  MLA’s  dynamic  unifying  role, 
and  some  forward-looking  groups  such 
as  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  German’s  national  committee  on 
television  (chaired  by  Prof.  Siegfried 
Muller,  Adelphi  College),  offer  the  pro¬ 
fession  hope  for  progress  through  unity. 
In  the  same  direction,  Minnesota  is  or¬ 
ganizing  a  state  FLTV  Commision 
which  suggests  a  trend  toward  crystalli¬ 
zation  of  ideas  in  the  new  medium. 

On  the  “labor  of  love”  theme  I  can 
report  without  any  feeling  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  I  spend  an  extra  20  hours 
a  week  preparing  visual  materials,  re¬ 
hearsing  music,  booking  guests,  keepH 
ing  up  with  public  relationships  and 
correspondence.  Some  times  I  feel  like 
a  Don  Quixote  fighting  in  a  vacuum; 
some  times  I  feel  inadequate  to  the  task, 
considering  its  vast  importance  and  the 
numbers  of  people  gathering  impres¬ 
sions  about  language  and  language¬ 
teaching.  It’s  not  an  easy  task,  but  I 
never  did  like  easy  tasks.  I’m  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  in  the  medium.  As 
a  self-centered  guy,  I  revel  in  having 
a  class  of  thousands  of  listeners  who 
interrupt  with  no  questions  (I  like  to 
do  all  the  talking;  it  avoids  arguments), 
where  there  are  no  dozing  students,  no 
questions  asked  about  the  subjunctive, 
where  the  live  audience  consists  of  a 
few  attentive  cameramen  who  learn 
phrases  and  laugh  at  your  sly  sallies  of 
wit,  and  learn  to  tell  time  and  ask  your 
name  and  quote  an  occasional  spicy 
proverb.  And  abDve  all,  there  are  no 
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rules,  no  precedents  to  foUow.  This  little  faith,  how  httle  vision  these  doubt- 
marvelous  situation  calls  for  imagina-  ers  have!” 

tion  and  vision  and  an  incredible  To  make  FLTV  a  success  will  take 
amount  of  energy.  I  hke  the  conserva-  a  lot  more  courage,  initiative,  talent, 
tive  New  York  Times  editorial  state-  and  dream,  and  long  hours  for  work  — 
ment  (Feb.,  1953):  "Opponents  or  more  than  any  one  person  has.  I  hope 
doubters  of  TV  for  education  wonder  my  own  rough  efforts  and  many  mis- 
w’l  ether  educators  can  produce  pro-  takes  may  serve  as  a  point  of  departure 
grams  that  will  hold  interest.  How  for  the  task  ahead. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  Spanish  is  Fun  rans  17  weeks  from  Feb.  2,  1955;  it  is  a  ZO-minute  program  each 

Wednesday  at  11:15.  17pp.  of  all  materials  presented  on  the  program  appear  in  the  pub¬ 

lished  outline,  The  University  of  the  Air  (WFIL-TV,  45th  &  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia). 
Price  of  the  outline  is  50  cents,  distributed  by  WFIL-TV  as  a  public  service.  Ten  other 
courses,  their  outlines  and  reading  lists,  are  included  in  the  text. 

2.  See  "El  testamento  del  Jesuita,”  in  Rodeo  gramatical  (Francis-Raymond),  Boston: 
Heath,  1954,  p.  73. 

3.  Read  during  Holy  Week  by  a  Spanish  Padre  whose  ecclesiastical  voice,  manner, 
and  garments  blended  nicely  with  the  material.  A  musical  version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
was  played  down-ivider  for  appropriate  background. 

4.  From  Rodeo  gramatical,  p.  30. 

5.  The  music  of  the  opening  theme,  reproduced  on  the  opening  page  of  the  Spanish 
section  of  the  University  of  the  Air  Outline,  is  Las  gaviotas  and  La  Adelita,  which  lend 
themselves  well  to  a  fluent  barrel-hourse  harmony  to  break  the  ice  on  each  program. 

6.  For  further  information,  address  the  manufacturers:  Keuffel  &  Esser  Co.,  Adams 
and  Third  Sts.,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  attention  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Schermerhom,  Vice  Pres. 

7.  Items  7  and  8,  bibliography. 

8.  Modern  Language  Journal  38:372-77,  November,  1954. 
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On  Fostering  Mental  Alertness 
in  the  Classroom 

By  REXFORD  W.  BOLLING 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Arizona  State  College,  Tempe 

SOME  of  the  more  astute  observers  presented  later,  seems  to  be  a  funda- 
of  the  modern  public  school  have  mental  requisite  for  the  ultimate  ad- 
noticed  a  tendency  toward  mental  vancement  of  education  and  civiliza- 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  students,  tion.  The  nature  of  attentive  discipline 
W^hile  often  this  may  reflect  the  teach-  depends  primarily  on  the  development 
er’s  intellectual  atrophy,  it  is  sometimes  of  an  attitude  of  almost  frightening 
found  in  classes  of  teachers  who  are  alertness;  a  mental  wide-awakeness  sel- 
themselves  mentally  alert.  The  pur-  dom  achieved  under  present  conditions, 
pose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  discuss  This  individual  alertness  enables  the 
some  of  the  ways  and  means  for  devel-  learner  to  turn  all  of  intellectual  and 
oping  attentive  discipline  in  our  public  physical  facilities  toward  the  problem 
school  classrooms.  at  hand.  He  will  be  able  to  disregard 

1 .  The  nature  of  attentive  discipline,  the  distractions  that  so  commonly  be- 
In  order  to  assume  that  attentive  dis-  wilder.  He  will  be  like  a  person  hy^p- 
cipline  may  be  developed  in  our  class-  notized  by  a  yearning  to  learn.  A 
rooms  is  to  assume  that  most  students  modern  day  Socrates,  he  will  be  forever 
are  capable  of  developing  intellectually  questioning,'  always  alert  to  potential 
more  than  they  now  have.  1  am  sure  truth,  alive  to  intellectual  possibilities, 
that  I  will  receive  few  arguments  that  Attitude  of  group  alertness  and  group 
human  beings  are  now  making  maxi-  sympathy.  This  second  facet  of  atten- 
mum  use  of  their  mental  capacities,  live  discipline  is  one  which  has  not 
The  basic  assumption,  then,  is  that  im-  been  neglected  by  the  modern  schools, 
provement  in  intellectual  achievement  The  principles  of  group  alertness  are 
is  possible.  fostered  by  the  semi-pragmatic  attitude 

Attitude  of  individual  alertness.  The  of  our  public  schools.  The  techniques 
first  facet  of  attentive  discipline  con-  of  group  dynamics  are  well  known  by 
sists  of  the  development  of  an  attitude  the  modern  teacher.  However,  I  would 
of  individual  alertness.  While  it  is  like  to  warn  at  this  point  that  group 
probablv  true  that  much  apathv  is  the  dynamics  will  find  only  limited  success 
result  of  parental  discouragement  of  the  while  individuals  within  the  group  are 
questioning  attitude  on  the  part  of  chil-  mentally  lethargic.  Thus  it  would  seem 
dren,  it  is  also  true  that  the  schools  that  group  attention  is  dependent  upon 
have  not  been  fighting  the  symptoms  of  the  development  of  individual  ‘atten- 
lethargy.  An  active  campaign  by  the  tion;  that  lx)th  are  interdependent,  one 
schools,  based  on  the  principles  to  be  upon  the  other.  Interaction  in  a  group, 
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then,  is  a  second  prerequisite  to  mental 
alertness.  For  while  an  individual  may 
stand  alone  in  his  opinions,  it  is  the 
group  contacts  he  makes  that  matures 
his  opinions  and  makes  them  valuable 
to  society.  Groups  control  radicalism 
and  foster  a  more  sensible  middle-of- 
the-road  approach  to  problems. 

Attentive  discipline  and  democracy. 
While  the  two  factors,  individual  alert¬ 
ness  and  group  sympathy  make  up  the 
attitude  of  attentive  discipline,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  attentive  disci¬ 
pline  in  its  political  setting,  i.  e.  democ¬ 
racy.  Mental  alertness  has  an  extreme¬ 
ly  important  role  to  play  in  our  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  It  is  only  during  periods 
of  national  enlightenment  that  great 
strides  can  be  made  in  a  civilization. 
Mental  apathy  is  the  arch-foe  of  a 
democratic  way  of  life.  We  see  on 
every  hand  the  evidences  of  this  apathy. 
Only  half  of  our  citizens  exercising 
their  right  to  vote;  dodging  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  national  income  tax;  the 
slow  sales  of  defense  bonds.  These  are 
only  a  few  examples  in  a  stage  cluttered 
with  intellectual  aphasia.  Yes,  atten¬ 
tive  discipline  is  important  in  our 
country.  It  is  the  major  hope  of  our 
future.  It  must  be  developed  so  that 
the  high  planes  of  our  way  of  life  may 
be  maintained  and  enlarged  upon. 

2.  Factors  fostering  attentive  disci¬ 
pline.  Throughout  the  ages,  man,  in 
his  educative  efforts  has  made  a  search 
for  the  proper  method  of  developing  the 
best  in  learning.  Today,  with  the  key 
of  learning  in  the  lock  of  ignorance,  we 
are  beginning  to  see  how  human  beings 
learn  and  how  they  can  be  mentally 
alert.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the 
methods  so  far  used  by  man. 

Attention  through  punishment. 
Sometimes,  great  emotional  situations 
cause  us  to  pay  an  inordinate  amount 


of  attention  to  a  problem  confronting 
us.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  that  has  caused  most  educators  of 
the  past  to  accentuate  the  learning 
ability  of  the  child  through  the  artifi¬ 
cial  production  of  an  emotional  situa¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  punishment.  This 
type  of  negative  motivation  reached  a 
climax  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
when  the  rod  was  as  essential  a  part 
of  the  classroom  as  the  text.  A  grow¬ 
ing  reahzation  that  resentment  and  fear 
of  learning  were  concomitants  of  this 
type  of  motivation  has  led  to  its  down¬ 
fall.  It  is  still  used  today  by  those  who 
are  academically  or  socially  immature 
or  by  those  who  have  tendencies  toward 
sadism.  It  is  obvious  to  all  thoughtful 
educators  that  punishment  as  a  means 
for  producing  mental  alertness  is  a  dis¬ 
mal  failure. 

Attention  through  reward.  Con¬ 
versely,  “buying”  attention  thru  the  use 
of  favors  or  concrete  rewards  has  proven 
useless.  Although  this  form  of  motiva¬ 
tion  has  never  gained  much  momen¬ 
tum  in  the  schools,  it  is  used  freely  in 
the  homes  and  may  result  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  selfish  type  of  adult  who  is  in¬ 
capable  of  acting  through  reason.  We 
all  know  such  individuals.  Failing  to 
find  external  rewards  in  their  adult 
lives,  they  continually  seek  newer  situa¬ 
tions  that  offer  some  hope  for  such  satis¬ 
faction.  They  divorce  and  remarry; 
seek  entertainment  on  “higher  and 
higher”  planes;  gratify  their  intellectual 
desires  through  physiological  overindul¬ 
gence. 

Attention  through  "laissez  faire”  at¬ 
titude.  One  rather  unnatural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  philosophy  of  John 
Dewey  has  been  the  consistent  belief 
by  many  teachers  that  pragmatism  is 
equivalent  to  a  hands-off  policy.  Far 
from  being  practical,  the  proponents  of 
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this  mistaken  notion  wait  for  the  child 
to  assert  his  own  intellectual  indepen¬ 
dence  without  guidance.  Too  often, 
the  students  involved  never  do  get 
around  to  state  their  willingness  to 
learn;  hence  they  remain  handicapped 
with  ignorance.  One  should  be  sure, 
for  example,  that  a  child  is  "ready”  to 
read  in  the  physiological,  psychological 
and  social  sense  of  the  word,  but  should 
never  wait  until  he  himself  expresses 
a  need  to  read.  Too  often,  such  expres¬ 
sions  are  thwarted  by  the  group;  are 
repressed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  ego. 
Unless  stimulated  by  guidance,  the 
child  is  likely  never  to  really  want  to 
read.  The  "laissez  faire”  attitude  in 
education  has  been  remarkably  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  It  cannot  stimulate  attentive 
discipline. 

Attention  through  guided  self  disci¬ 
pline.  The  student  can  be  guided  to 
want  to  learn.  He  can  be  trained  to 
display  concentration  and  mental  alert¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  essence  of  hope  for 
an  intellectual  awakening  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy.  If  attentive  disciphne 
can  be  trained  in  our  school  children, 
then  we  are  now  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  greatest  golden-age  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  A  few'  more  true- 
thinkers  in  the  world,  a  few  more  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  perceive  cause  and  effect 
with  human  understanding,  and  we 
'shall  have  won  over  warfare  and  hun¬ 
ger. 

3.  Factors  for  training  attentive  dis¬ 
cipline.  What  can  the  average  teacher 
do  to  help  her  students  attain  such  high 
ideals  of  intellectuality’?  The  following 
represents  only  a  partial  list  and  must 
be  amplified  further  for  eventual  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  goal  of  a  “wide-awake” 
world.  At  the  present  time  I  am  forced 
to  believe  that  this  goal  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  educating  our  youth 


toward  that  desired  end.  The  public 
schools  are  therefore  the  fortresses 
which  will  provide  the  momentum  for 
the  creation  of  a  peaceful  world. 

The  teacher  must  he  mentally  alert 
and  wide-awake.  PossibUities  must  not 
escape  tbe  leader  of  any  group.  Intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity  must  be  amplified  with 
scientific  problem-solving  activity.  By 
precept  the  teacher  must  illustrate  the 
basic  means  of  attaining  attentive  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Students  must  hare  practice  in  solv¬ 
ing  their  own  problems.  In  order  to 
do  this  successfully,  they  must  develop 
wider  and  wider  experimental  back¬ 
grounds.  Extensive  use  of  visual  aids 
for  the  purpose  of  building  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  distinctly  possible.  The 
possibility  of  television  in  this  field  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked.  Problems  should  be 
prepared  at  the  lower  levels  of  educa¬ 
tion,  with  some  fair  chances  of  success 
in  solving  them.  Defeat  in  solving 
these  problems  should  be  barely  possible 
at  first,  more  so  later  on.  Problems 
should  be  wide  in  scope,  dealing  with 
multiple  phases  of  life. 

External  motivation  forces  must  be 
emphasized.  In  our  attention  to  the 
internal  motivating  forces  we  have  neg¬ 
lected  the  teacher.  External  forces  of 
motivation  such  as  drama  in  the  class¬ 
room,  use  of  the  unexpected,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  presented  concepts  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  physiological  needs  of  the 
students  are  of  utmost  imix)rtance. 

Effective  guidance  by  carefully  train¬ 
ed  personnel  should  be  one  of  these 
factors.  We  do  not  have  enough  guid¬ 
ance  personnel;  the  ones  we  have  are 
not  trained  carefully  enough.  What 
more  essential  role  could  a  psychiatrist 
or  clinical  psychologist  play  than  the 
role  of  guidance  counselors  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools? 
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More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
cultural  aspects  of  education.  Training 
in  the  arts  as  well  as  the  sciences  is 
essential  to  effective  education.  By 
robbing  our  children  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  classics,  of  history,  of  art  and  music, 
we  are  setting  up  the  foundations  of 
mental  apathy,  for  the  student  cannot 
then  compare.  He  experiences  only 
one  pole  of  living. 

Philosophical  content  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  even  the  lower  grades.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  encouraged  to  think 
about  problems  which  can  have  little 
possiblity  for  answer  to  them.  They 
should  then  be  guided  to  the  right 
answers,  not  merely  given  the  right 
answers.  In  this  manner  they  will  con¬ 
tinually  acquire  confidence  in  their  own 
intellectual  capacities. 

Much  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  training  of  teachers.  Present  day 
curricula  are  too  limited  in  our  teacher 
training  institutions.  They  pay  little 
attention  to  the  arts,  too  much  attention 
to  the  "laissez  faire”  attitude.  Too 
many  uninspired  teachers  are  being 
“whelped”  from  uninspired  teacher 
training  institutions.  Our  current  edu¬ 
cational  “theology”  is  characterized  by 
“democratic  vagueness”. 


Too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed 
today  on  regurgitative  material.  Tbe 
only  worthwhile  goal  in  education  is 
creativity.  Unless  the  child  can  create, 
he  is  useless  to  society.  And  until  he 
creates,  he  cannot  be  attentively  dis¬ 
ciplined. 

Summary 

Attentive  discipline  involves  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  individual  alertness  as  well  as 
an  attitude  of  group  awareness.  The 
development  of  an  intellectual  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  our  students  is 
essential  to  the  advancement  of  our 
way  of  life. 

Present  day  “laissez  faire”  attitudes 
of  discipline  are  as  unsuccessful  as 
punishment  and  reward  theories.  Some 
factors  for  improving  the  mental  alert¬ 
ness  of  students  are  given. 

1.  Example  of  the  teacher 

2.  Experience  in  solving  problems 

3.  External  motivation  and  good 
teaching 

.  4.  Extension  of  guidance  services 

5.  Attention  to  the  arts 

6.  Philosophical  training  of  students 

7.  More  efficient  teacher-training 

8.  More  emphasis  on  creativity. 
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A  Foundation  for  Art  Education.  By 
Manuel  Barkan.  New  York.  The  Ronald 
Press.  1955.  $4.00.  xi  and  235  pages. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  lay  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  examination  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  issue  of  art  education.  Recognizing 
the  unusual  potentialities  for  creative  growth 
and  development  in  children  inherent  in  art 
experiences,  the  author  suggests  a  synthesis 
with  the  related  fields  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  processes  of  artistic  action.  The  volume 
consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  indicates 
the  sources  and  development  of  current 
thought  in  the  field  of  art  education.  In 
this  section  basic  teaching  problems  are 
identified.  The  second  part  relates  the  basic 
problems  in  art  education  to  signficant  con¬ 
cepts  and  facts  growing  out  of  research  in 
the  behaviorial  sciences.  The  values  that 
people  derive  through  the  creative  experi¬ 
ences  of  art  are  soundly  set  forth.  The  final 
section  of  the  book  brings  together  findings 
from  the  related  fields  of  study  in  the  form 
of  a  new  frame  of  reference  for  art  educa¬ 
tion.  Implications  are  indicated  in  terms  of 
operational  problems  of  art  education  in 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  book  should  be  very  helpful  to  those 
w’ho  prepare  teachers  in  the  art  areas  and  to 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  art  and  of  the 
crafts.  '  The  author  is  to  be  commended  on 
his  careful  approach  to  the  problem  and  for 
the  clarity  of  his  statements  on  purposes, 
methods,  and  relationships. — M'iluam  P. 
Sears 

The  Borgias.  By  J.  Lucas-Dubreton. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Philip  John 
Stead.  N.Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1955.  $4.95. 
321  pages. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Borgia  con¬ 
jures  up  vivid  pictures  of  evil  machinations 
in  medieval  Italy.  In  this  fascinating  and 
scholarly  study  of  the  Borgias,  the  author 
portrays  the  rise  of  this  famous  family  against 


a  magnificant  picture  of  the  Italy  of  their 
day.  There  are  portraits  of  the  Catalonian 
ancestors  of  the  Italian  Borgias:  of  Alfonso 
who  became  Pope  Calixtus  the  Third;  of 
Francois,  the  Duke  of  Gandia.  Then  there 
are  portraits  of  better  known  members  of 
the  family:  of  Alexander  whose  long  career 
of  personal  and  family  aggrandizement  was 
punctuated  with  astonishing  crimes;  of 
Cesare  whose  military  genius  was  both  ruth¬ 
less  and  subtle;  of  Lucrezia  whose  reputation 
has  been  one  of  the  blackest  in  all  history 
and  who  was,  nevertheless,  a  devoted  sister 
and  a  dutiful  daughter.  This  is  a  splendid 
book  and  one  that  gives  an  excellent  picture 
of  the  times. — William  P.  Sears 

A  Place  of  Coolness.  By  D.  M.  Brosia. 
New  York.  P.  J.  Kenedy  Sons.  1955.  $3.00 

To  read  the  first  novel  by  a  young  writer 
is  always  a  thrilling  experience.  In  the  case 
of  A  Place  of  Coolness,  the  experience  is 
especially  rewarding  for  here  is  a  young 
writer  of  considerable  talent  and  much 
promise.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  school  teach¬ 
er  should  impress  readers  of  this  journal. 
The  novel  is  a  compelling  one  and  one 
charged  with  psychological  suspense.  It  deals 
with  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  young 
writer  just  as  he  had  reached  the  apex  of 
his  fame.  The  search  leads  to  Jaffa,  to 
Italy  and  to  the  town  of  Assissi.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  further,  just  read  these  inter¬ 
esting  pages  and  see  how  it  all  ends — 
William  P.  Sears 

Stories  from  Seventeen.  Edited  by  Bry- 
na  Ivens.  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott. 
1955.  $2.75. 

Already  there  have  been  two  anthologies 
of  material  from  Seventeen,  the  magazine 
that  is  so  popular  with  teen-age  girls.  Here 
are  fourteen  short  stories  gathered  from  the 
pages  of  Seventeen  by  its  fiction  editor. 
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enf*$$»r  Ntw  Y»rk  V»iptr$ity 

and  HELEN  HALTER 

friu..  Jumtt  Higk  StAmI,  Mmmmnmtti.  S.  Y. 


^  The  lOtk  printing  is  the 
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and 

Enlar^eJ.  Edition 
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Social-4tudieg  stadents,  their  teachers,  and  the  librarians  have  found  the 
prenrious  printings  of  SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS  so  helpful  that  the 
bo<A  is  now  in  use  in  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  or  10th  grade  sodal-otudiee  classes 
of  many  thousands  of  schools.  In  fact,  it  is  by  far  the  largest-selling  text- 
bode  ws*Te  ever  published. 

Take  advantage  of  the  ninth  large  printing — ^the  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition,  with  three  added  units — to  bring  the  benefits  of  this  book  to  the 
sodal-otudies  students  and  teachers,  and  the  librarian,  in  your  school.  In 
this  one  book  there  are'23  skills  units  that:  improve  pupil  work  in  the 
social  studies;  increase  the  number  of  useful  skills  taught  in  your  school; 
and  relieve  teachers  and  librarians  of  endless  detail  work.  Order  your 
copy  of  the  Revised,  Enlarged  Edition  today! 

List  Price  of  book,  $1.8S;  list  price  of  key,  12c 


Directions,  Practice  Materials, 
Tests  and  Retests 

,o«  23  SKILLS 

.  How  to  Use  Pailismenbuy  Procedure 
.  How  to  UndenUnd  Social-Studies  Read¬ 
ing  O 

.  How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 
.  How  to  Make  an  Honest  Report 
.  How  to  Use  a  Oictkmary 
.  How  to  Use  a  Map 
.  How  to  Use  an  Auas 
.  How  to  Do  Conunittee  Work 
.  How  to  Take  Part  in  a  Social-Studies 
Discussion 

I.  How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Catalogue 
.  How  to  Use  an  Index 
.  How  to  Use  The  World  Almanac 
,  How  to  Locate  References  on  a  Topic 
.  How  to  Read  Slm{de  Graphs 
.  How  to  Read  Pictorial  Gnmhs  and  Maps 
i.  How  to  Read  Percentages,  Estimates,  and 
Figures 

.  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Material 
.  How  to  Prepare  a  Good  Report 
,  How  to  Give  an  Oral  Rep^ 

,  How  to  Make  a  Written  Report 
.  How  to  Make  a  Current  Events  Report 
,  How  to  Take  Notes 
.  How  to  Draw  Conclusions 
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TEACHER  AGENCY 

If  it  is  •  position  in  the  Midwest*  West  or 
AUdui*  we  am  find  h  for  you.  Enroll  now. 

706  South  Fourth  Str—t  Clinton*  lows 


Northeast^  Teachers  Agency 

Box  603*  Burlington*  Vermont 

We  recommend  to  desirable  positions  in  New  England*  New  Yorit  and  New  Jersey. 
WRITE  FOR  REGISTRATION  FORM. 


TEACEIBS  HlED£I)--£lementai7— Ssoondary— -Collsfs.  We  hare  oflkially  listed, 
hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many 
ycsxa  of  experience  in  placing  teachers— over  SO  years  under  the  same  management 
— give  yen  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately. 
*nron  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.** 
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